











Our AGENTS have learned to look with 
confidence to their Company for an unwavering 
loyalty to those sound principles of Management 
which contribute so surely to the success of each 
individual agent. 


This, in turn, has its reflection in the increas- 
ing loyalty of policyholders and its conclusive 
evidence in the high persistency of the Com- 
pany’s business in force. 
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COMPANY 
SHIELDS 


IF “LIFE BEGINS 
AT 40” 


This Company is just completing its 40th year in business. 





Forty years isn't so old as Life Insurance Companies go, 
but it is noteworthy when a Company attains a position among 
the leaders during its first forty years. 


If, as has been written, “Life Begins at 40”’, we have 
much to look forward to indeed. 


By the end of our 40th year, we will have paid to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries well over $130,000,000, and we like 
to reflect on the bills this money has paid, the security it has pro- 
“aos the unhappiness it has prevented, the education it has 

ought. 


As we approach the close of. our 40th year, we are not 
concerned so i with mere volume of production as we are de- 
termined to do a better job of selling and servicing Shield policy- 
holders. Dedicated to this idea, we look confidently ahead to 
life after 40. 
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C. A. Craig Is Now at Helm of A. L. C. 


Unusual Features 
Found in fhe 
1939 Convention 


War Risk Deliberations 
and L. A. Lincoln's Forth- 
right Talk Are Highlights 


By HOWARD J. BURRIDGE 


This year’s meeting of the American 
Life Convention was a notable one be- 
cause of several features that occurred 
and which have not characterized most 
of its gatherings in the past. On the 
very first day ‘there was the meeting of 
the war clause committees of the insur- 
ance commissioners, the Life President’s 
Association and the American Life Con- 
vention. This brought to the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel an unusual number 
of insurance commissioners with their 
deputies and assistants. It is not custo- 
mary for commissioners in large num- 
bers to be present at the annual gather- 
ings of the American Life Convention. 

Those attending this special confer- 
ence, and one session was an open one, 
derived a certain excitement from listen- 
ing to all of the talk about the possibil- 
ity of war, the provisions of the war 
clause that have been adopted by the 
Canadian companies, and the statement 
by the Canadian contingent to the effect 
that the war clauses will probably have 
to be changed several times in the fu- 
ture as experience develops. The war 
clauses used by the American companies 
during the previous world war were out- 


Cc. A. CRAIG, Nashville 
New President 





NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


PRESIDENT 
C. A. Craig, Nashville, Tenn. 
Chairman of the Board, National Life & Accident 
MANAGER AND GENERAL COUNSEL 
Col. C. B. Robbins, Chicago 


ASSOCIATE GENERAL COUNSEL 
Ralph H. Kastner 


ACTUARY AND SECRETARY 

F, E. Huston 

ATTORNEY 

M. E. Benson 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
New Members—W. T. Grant, president Business Men’s As- 
surance; W. C. Schuppel, vice-president Oregon Mutual; L. D. 
Cavanaugh, president Federal Life. 


Holdover Members—Julian Price, president Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life; Harry Wilson, vice-president American United Life; 
A. J. McAndless, president Lincoln National Life. 








lined by some of the old timers, and the 
unusual nature of the discussions cre- 
ated an atmosphere of excitement and 
interest. 


Lincoln’s Comment Unmuffled 


Then on the morning of the third day 
came the frank and unrestrained com- 
ment on the recent TNEC investiga- 
tion of life insurance in Washington by 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president of Metro- 
politan Life. When Mr. Lincoln began 
to warm to his subject, it was clear that 
the audience was getting a distinct thrill 
out of listening to the head of a company 
with 29,000,000 policyholders and 50,000 





employes tell just what he thought about 


W. T. GRANT, Kansas City 
Retiring President 








the way the federal investigation of life 
insurance had been conducted, and how 
obviously unfair it had been. As he 
spoke, Mr. Lincoln made no attempt at 
oratory, and although he spoke from 
notes it was evident that his talk had 
not been rehearsed or carefully worked 
out in advance. 

The indignation that he expressed was 
militant rather than moral. He said in 
so many words that the Washington 
hearings were biased, that those con- 
ducting them did not want to hear any- 
thing favorable to the cause of life in- 
surance, and that any attempt at the in- 
troduction of such testimony was sup- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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New President Is 
Man of Stature 
in Life Insurance 


Accomplishments in Own 
Company and Organiza- 
tions Have Been Significant 


C. A. Craig, chairman of National Life 
& Accident of Nashville, who succeeds 
W. T. Grant, president Business Men’s 
Assurance, as head of the American Life 
Convention, is one of the outstanding 
life insurance executives of the country. 
Mr. Craig has been the dominant factor 
in building the National Life & Accident 
to magnificent proportions. From an ob- 
scure beginning in 1901 the company has 
grown to the point where it has more 
than $700,000,000 of life insurance in 
force and assets in excess of $65,000,000. 
It ranks 26th among the companies of 
the country in life insurance in force, and 
stands in the sixth position as to indus- 
trial insurance in force. 


Active in Industrial Insurers 


Mr. Craig has been connected with 
the company since its original organiza- 
tion. He had been deputy commissioner 
of Tennessee for three years when he 
took a leading part in the organization of 
National Life & Accident. He served as 
president from 1931 to 1932, since which 
time he has remained active as chairman. 

Mr. Craig is one of the organizers and 
past presidents of the Industrial Insur- 
ers Conference, in which he has always 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 
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President Grant 
Reviews Four Big 
Problems of Year 


Social Security, TNEC 
Probe, Interest Rate and 
Public Relations Treated 


Four major developments of the past 
year were reviewed by W. T. Grant, 
Business Men’s Assurance, in his ad- 
dress as president of the American Life 
Convention. They included the develop- 
ments and changes under social security, 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee investigation, continued low- 
ering trend in investment returns, and 
the growing appreciation of the need of 
a constantly improving public relations 
program. 

Changes in the social security act gen- 
erally considered favorable to the busi- 
ness are: 

(a) The discarding of the huge re- 
serve theory and avoidance of increased 
taxes necessary for the creation of that 


und. 

(b) The definite fixing of the status 
of commissioned agents as to unemploy- 
ment coverage. 

(c) The changing of the death benefit 
from a lump sum to an income basis. 

Things about which doubt or appre- 
hension may be felt are: 

(a) The extension of the coverage 
under certain conditions to widows and 
children—complete family protection. 
This has so enlarged the field covered 
that it is calculated that when the 
amended act becomes effective Jan. 1, 
1940, the total potential benefits will be 
equivalent to approximately $60,000,000,- 
000 of life insurance—more than one- 
half the total amount in force among 
ali American companies. 

(b) The determined attempt made be- 
fore Congress by the chairman and 
others on behalf of the social security 
board, to enlarge its scope still further 
to provide hospital, maternity and med- 
ical benefits—and even to include a 
weekly income during disability from 
accident or illness. All this was recom- 
mended at an estimated additional tax 
burden of $850,000,000 per year. 

When it was announced that the 
TNEC would investigate insurance com- 
panies, Mr. Grant said the general re- 
action among insurance men was won- 
derment as to why a committee ap- 
pointed to investigate monopolies should 
include insurance companies. “Certainly 
we in the business know that instead of 
monopoly the keenest competition 
exists,” he commented. He referred to 
the oft-quoted statement made by Chair- 
man O’Mahoney at the beginning of 
the investigation and said it was diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the spirit evi- 





Public Enlightenment vs. 
Propaganda is Urged 








JOHN A. STEVENSON, Philadelphia 
President Penn Mutual Life 








denced at times by those representing 
the committee. 

In reviewing the points brought out 
at the committee hearings, he said that 
stress was laid on the fact that the in- 
insurance business is a big business and 
that some of the companies are big 
companies. 

“From certain questions put to the 
witnesses it might well be inferred that 
the committee, or those speaking for it, 
believe that some companies are too big. 
Well perhaps some of us associated with 
small or medium sized companies have 
in times past told our prospects not to 
insure with a company that was too big. 
But—when is a company tov big? Cer- 
tainly the biggest one that exists today 
offers policyowners every advantage, 
whether it be in cost or character of 
service that is obtainable elsewhere. And 
the new government insurance com- 
pany, by name Social Security, is 
already nearly twice as large—measured 
by premium income—as the largest 
among all private ones. Can a company 
be too big only when under private, but 
not under politically appointed, man- 
agement? 

Problem of Lapses 

“The committee gave prominence to 
the fact that companies have kept them- 
selves informed concerning pending 
legislation and when measures detri- 
mental to the best interests of policy 
owners were introduced sought vigor- 
ously to oppose such legislation. They 
found cases where methods used were 
admittedly improper. We may be sure 
that in all such instances the executives 
of companies involved will not only con- 
demn wrong practices but take decisive 
steps to prevent their repetition. 

“The committee assembled figures 
showing the comparatively few policy- 
owners of mutual companies who exer- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 











Influence of Life Agent 
in Public Relations 


J. G. Parker, general manager Im- 
perial Life of Toronto, spoke at the 
general session Wednesday afternoon, 
taking as his subject, “The Influence of 
the Life Underwriter on Public Rela- 
tions.” He said that in spite of the 
good will toward life insurance in gen- 
eral there has been much criticism ad- 
vanced both within the business itself 
and by the public of certain of its 
phases, one in particular being the 
method of marketing insurance. The 
criticism, he said, is not due to the char- 
acter of the work done by the agents 
but certain inherent faults and difficul- 
ties in the selection, elimination, train- 
ing and remuneration of agency forces. 
Mr. Parker said in part: 


Importance of Selection 


“Naturally the first problem which 
faces every sales manager is the selec- 
tion of the men to represent the com- 
pany throughout his territory. Keeping 
in mind the influence of every appointee 
on public relations you can readily see 
how important it is that certain funda- 
mental requirements be insisted upon in 
the selection. Let us review these funda- 
mentals not in that connection but from 
the point of view of their importance in 
securing men likely to benefit and im- 
prove our public relations. Certain of 
these basic requirements may be listed. 

“1. He must be of good character and, 
in addition, he must have a good reputa- 
tion in his community. Even though a 
man may be of good character I do not 
believe that the institution of life in- 
surance can afford to carry the burden 
of a man whose reputation has suffered 
in the community in which he lives. It 
will be readily admitted that the ap- 
pointment of a man whose character and 
reputation are doubtful will destroy 
more good will in a community than 
the appointment of many men of un- 
blemished character and reputation can 
create. 

“2, He must be a man who has rea- 
sonable educational qualifications, able 
to acquire such knowledge of the busi- 
ness as to properly serve the commu- 
nity in which he lives. I think that this 
qualification has been almost universally 
followed and the underwriter today is 
generally a man of good education, able 
to appreciate and assist in the solution 
of the problems of his clients. This ,has 
been of inestimable value in the creation 
of goodwill towards the whole institu- 
tion. 


Other Requirements 


“3. He should be a man of probity and 
a man of financial responsibility. In 
many places it is felt that some definite 
regulation should be imposed, such as 
absolute insistence upon the securing of 
a bond from a recognized bonding cor- 
poration, obtained without collateral se- 
curity. 

“There is today a general appreciation 
of the fact that life insurance funds are 
trust funds and that life insurance com- 
panies are merely the custodians of large 
accumulations of the savings of the 


Left to right—W. L. Baldwin, president Colorado Life; Mrs. Baldwin; L. J. Kav- Liberty National Life: C. F. Hobbs, Kansas commissioner, H. O. Chapman, secretary 
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common people. On this account it js 
essential that the public should realize 
that the men with whom they deal, who 
to them represent the institution of life 
insurance, should be men of honor and 
of such financial responsibility as would 
make them proper people to whom funds 
should be entrusted. 

“4, There should be a record of con- 
tinuity of employment, that is, the ap- 
plicant should certainly not be a man 
whose business record has been largely 
one of non-success. This should not 
eliminate the man who through force of 
circumstances in the past few years has 
been forced out of a business in which 
he had formerly been successful. There 
should, however, be definitely eliminated 
the man who has drifted from business 
to business, from job to job, with no 
respect for and with no belief in life 
insurance, who finally, almost as a last 
resort, secured a contract with a life in- 
surance company. And it is particularly 
important that we should not select for 
employment the man who has drifted 
from one life insurance company to an- 
other, always having some reason or 
excuse why he had not been success- 
ful in his previous position. The 
influence of such men on public relations 
is essentially bad and they have no place 
in the life insurance business. 


Elimination of the Incompetent 


“Following closely upon and associ- 
ated with the selection of men is the 
early elimination of the man who after 
securing an agency contract proves to 
be unfit or unsuccessful. We have heard 
from every quarter, not only from the 
public but frequently from supervisory 


officials of our states and provinces, of. 


the large turnover which we _ have 
amongst the employes of life insurance 
serving in the field. A great deal of 
this turnover is absolutely necessary. In 
this business men are selected to sell a 
product the purchase of which fre- 
quently calls for sacrifice on the part of 
the buyer, and therefore this fact ne- 
cessitates an ability on the part of the 
salesman to impart a vision of the fu- 
ture to the prospective purchaser. Even 
with educational attainments and good 
character some men find it impossible to 
convey convincingly this picture and, 
therefore, the percentage of men se- 
lected and found to be unsuitable after 
trial is bound to be high. 


Checking the Turnover 


“But I believe that a great deal of the 
criticism leveled at the institution of life 
insurance because of the high turnover 
of the agency staff would be quieted if 
the companies dealt more promptly with 
the men who turn out to be failures in 
the business. It seems to me quite pos- 
sible that plans could be instituted and 
generally agreed upon to eliminate from 
the ranks much more quickly than at the 
present time men unsuitable to the busi- 
ness and that, therefore, there would be 
no longer heard the statement that men 
are carried at starvation earnings for 

(CONTIRLED ON PAGE 16) 
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Vital Agency Problems Reviewed 


Gives Conception 
of Agency 
Department's Place 


C. O. Fischer, A. L. C. 
Speaker, Tells How to Get 
Profitable Cooperation 


Chester O. Fischer, vice-president of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, in address- 
ing the meeting of the Agency Section 
of the American Life Convention in 
Chicago, gave his conception of the 
methods by which the agency depart- 
ment may encourage and promote profit- 
able cooperation in the administration of 
the company. He summarized his sug- 
gestions as follows: 

Approaching its tasks with an open, 
alert and-understanding mind. _ 

Determining upon and adhering to 
sound principles of operation and pro- 
cedure, . 

Keeping itself flexible and. adaptable, 
avoiding the tragic decay which follows 
close upon the heels of self-satisfaction 
and smugness. 

Bringing to the departments at the 
home office a frank and honest picture 
of the field man’s viewpoint. 

Exercising its best efforts in bringing 
to the field a recognition and apprecia- 
tion of the objectives and problems of 
company management. 


Education and Motivation 


Encouraging an aggressive and 
enthusiastic program of educational 
activity and motivation of field forces. 

Dedicating itself to a program of har- 
monious coordination, a policy of bring- 
ing together all parties at interest—fos- 
tering the locking of arms instead of the 
locking of horns. 

Recognizing at all times the fact that 
the interests of the policyholder are of 
vital importance, and that the decisions 
and actions of today must be based 
always upon a consideration of the bear- 
ing they may have on tomorrow. 


Must Have Understanding 


The agency department, Mr. Fischer 
said, must have an understanding of the 
aims and desires of the policyholder, the 
company, the general management of 
the company, the general agent and the 
agent. The function of managing sales 
and field service is essential because, 
although an established insurance com- 
Pany can successfully carry out all its 
obligations without issuing any new 
usiness, it would have an increasing 
administrative cost per policy unit and, 
as the number of its members dimin- 
ished, it would probably show marked 
fluctuation in mortality. The cessation 
* an influx of new funds would limit 
; ¢ diversification of investments so that 
Ower interest earnings would have to 
be accepted. If administrative machin- 
red can be made effective in increasing 

€ number of policyholders and insur- 
con pilb ca | penny, undue expense, 

t ent and new poli i 
enjoy the besetne policyholders will 

t is the interest and activity on the 
pass of the agent that prompts men to 

sure their lives. There is no substi- 
tute age agency service, 

€ function of the agency depart- 
—_ 1s to determine upon sa @uaaies 
mag d and to effect. plans for securing 
hich Usinéss in satisfactory volume, of 

8 quality and on a sound basis of cost, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 











View on Cooperation as 
Seen by General Agent 


Clyde F. Gay of Boston, general agent 
of the Aetna Life, spoke before the 
Agency Section on the viewpoint of 
field management on the subject of 
“Profitable Cooperation.” He discussed 
four broad concepts. The concepts are: 

1. Is the American agency system 
worth saving? 

2. Company leadership should be 
based on a well-defined plan. 

3. The company plan should be in 
harmony with institutional promotion. 

4, The prestige of the individual sales- 
man should be built from within. 


American Agency System 


I. Is the American agency system 
worth saving? 

He asked, “Is your company, as a 
whole, ready to give aggressive, finan- 
cial, militant support to the preservation 
and continuation of the American agency 
system for the benefit of its own policy- 
holders?” 

Speaking further, he said, “Field man- 
agement has felt at times an attitude, if 
not of ‘laissez faire,’ one of ‘the future 
of the American agency system is up to 
agents and field management.’ 
has been said in the last few years,— 
probably much more will be said,—to 
your policyholders and prospects, about 
‘over-the-counter selling’ as opposed to 
the American agency system. Those of 
us in the field in Massachusetts know the 
hours of work, the organization, and the 
financial support necessary to combat 
entrenched, over-the-counter selling. 

“An established fact in Massachusetts 
since 1907, later in Wisconsin, and now 
in New York, it became a real threat 
in Massachusetts about 10 years ago. 
Originally sponsored in Massachusetts 
to provide subsidized death protection 
for marginal income groups, it has devel- 
oped in later years as a spear head and 
entering wedge for the complete over- 
throw of life insurance marketing meth- 
ods through the agency system,—if not 
for a complete socialization of this busi- 
ness in its entirety. 


Plan of State Subsidy 


“How was it done? It was done up 
until 1934 by state subsidy, for those 
expenses of operation (including actu- 
arial, medical, underwriting, etc.) which 
private companies must pay as home 
office expenses. Where did the subsidy 


Much |’ 





come from?—from the taxpayers, includ- 
ing the private insurance companies! It 
was done (until the present session of 
the legislature, after an exhausting effort 
by the Massachusetts Association of Life 
Underwriters) by taxing the life insur- 
ance funds of savings banks at less than 
the funds of private companies are 
taxed. A 

“It was done by leading the public to 
believe that the ‘state’ itself, financially 
is ‘back of savings bank life insurance,’ 
while as a matter of fact, state credit 
does not guarantee a single contract and, 
moreover, the ‘savings deposits’ in the 
savings side of the bank are in no way 
responsible for the solvency of the in- 
surance department of the bank. 

“It was done by the administrative de- 
partment of savings bank life insurance 
at the state house, functioning, without 
legislative right, as a sales promotion 
depertment to further the interests of 
one private group (the savings banks) 
against another private group (the insur- 
ance companies). 


Safety Not Questioned 


“The safety of life insurance is not 
being questioned today—by the public 
or in Washington! Why? Among some 
seven other reasons, there is the impor- 
tance of ‘current income’ rather than 
the ‘market value’ of what we own. The 
agency system produces the current in- 
come, even in the depths of the worst 
depression, which makes it unnecessary 
to sell what we own on depressed mar- 
kets, to meet loans and maturing poli- 
cies. What would happen to that factor 
of safety in the descending spiral of 
‘over-the-counter’ sales? 

“Company assets, in the long run, 
must come from the field. The agency 
system can no longer remain a com- 
pany’s greatest unadmitted asset—it 
must either be an admitted asset or it 
will become a liability.” 


Company Leadership 


II. Company leadership should be 
based on a well-defined company plan 
of profitable operation. 

“The agency department officials, as 
the representatives of salesmen and field 
management, should not be separated as 
far as possible from the underwriting, 
the actuarial, the investment, the execu- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 
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Agency Section 
Program Was 
Well Integrated 


“Profitable Cooperation” 
Was Treated from Stand- 
point of Four Interests 


W. F. Winterble, director of agencies 
of Bankers Life of Iowa, was elected 
chairman of the Agency Section. Mr. 
Winterble has had an extended life in- 
surance experience as an agent and gen- 
eral agent. His father, at the age of 83, 
is still selling life insurance in the field. 

Frank F. Weidenborner, superintend- 
ent of agencies of Guardian Life of 
New York, was elected secretary of the 
Agency Section. 

H. T. Burnett, vice-president Reliance 
Life of Pittsburgh, presided as chairman 
at the Agency Section meeting, the 
theme of which was “Profitable Cooper- 
ation.” George Stewart, an agent of 
Penn Mutual, Pittsburgh, discussed the 
subject from the viewpoint of the agent. 
The slant of the general agent was given 
by Clyde Gay, general agent of the 
Aetna Life at Boston, Mass. | : 

Chester O. Fischer, agency vice-presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Mutual, spoke 
from the standpoint of the agency vice- 
president; Paul Speicher, managing edi- 
tor of the Insurance Research & Review 
of Indianapolis, took the role of the pol- 
icyholder and President Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, president of Metropolitan, gave 
the company’s viewpoint. 





Athletes Indulge in Golf 


The A.L.C. golf club’s annual tourna- 
ment was held at the Illinois Country 
Club Monday and Tuesday. Henry 
Abels, vice-president Franklin Life was 
chairman. Results in the golf tourna- 
ment were: Low gross, L. J. Kalmbach, 
second vice-president Lincoln National 
Life. He also won first flight. Runner 
up first flight, L. R. Sams, Chicago, di- 
vision manager Retail Credit Company; 
second flight, Ralph R. Lounsbury, presi- 
dent Bankers National, Montclair, N. J.; 
runner up R. V. Hatcher, Richmond, 
Va., secretary and superintendent of 
agents, Atlantic Life; third flight, V. H. 
Jenkins, vice-president Occidental Life. 
Mr. Jenkins also won the putting con- 
test. Runner up in third flight, E. B. 
Raub, president Indianapolis Life; low 
net Henry Abels; second low net E. P. 
Oertell, Chicago, assistant vice-president 
Great Northern Life. 





Banquet Is Social Highlight 

The annual banquet and dinner dance 
was held Thursday evening, and in line 
with the custom of recent years was 
speechless. Under the convention ar- 
rangements, Thursday evening has been 
re aside for good fellowship and social- 

lity. 





Holmes Meade Is Welcomed 


Holmes Meade, Topeka, Kan., presi- 
dent National Reserve Life, attended his 
first meeting of the A.L.C. Mr. Meade 
was elected president of the company 
on the death of George Godfrey Moore. 

Mr. Meade is also head of the Meade 
Investment Company, one of the largest 
general insurance agencies in Topeka. He 
is a former president of the Kansas As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 
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Departmental Parleys Hold Interest 


Vital Situations Treated 
at Legal Section Parley 


Financial Section 
Learns of Two 
New Projects 


Approves Seminar Plan 
and Hears Proposal for 
Consolidating Real Estate 


Frank J. Travers, second vice-presi- 
dent Lincoln National Life, was elected 
chairman of the Financial Section of the 
American Life Convention succeeding 
Donald F. Roberts, treasurer Acacia Mu- 
tual, who presided at this year’s meet- 
ing. Mr. Travers had served as secre- 
tary of the Financial Section and his 
elevation to the chairmanship was a 
foregone conclusion. 

Charles F. Nettleship, Jr., assistant 


secretary Colonial Life, was named sec- 
retary of the financial Section. 

Mr. ‘Travers, the new chairman, is in 
charge of the Lincoln National’s bond 
investments. He has been with the com- 
pany for 10 years. Prior to his connec- 
tion with Lincoln National he was en- 
gaged in sales research work with E. I. 
Luly & Co., drug manufacturers of In- 
dianapolis. Mr. Travers is a graduate 
of Massachusetts Institute of ‘lechnol- 


ogy. 

Mr. Nettleship, the new secretary, is 
a son of Charles F. Nettleship, vice- 
president Colonial Life, and has been at- 
tached to the company’s investment de- 
partment for several years. 


Plans for Seminar 


At the opening session greetings were 
extended by C. BK. Robbins, manager and 
general counsel of the American Life 
Convention. Alex Cunningham, vice- 
president and treasurer Western Life of 
Helena, outlined the plans of the semi- 
nar of the Financial Section to be held 
next summer at Indiana University. He 
said that the seminar would probably 
take place during two weeks in August 
and that there may be as many as 60 
odd attending from the financial de- 
partments of the life companies. 

Ralph R. Lounsbury, president Bank- 
ers National, offered a suggestion for re- 
ducing costs of handling foreclosed real 
estate. Mr. Lounsbury advocated the 
exchange of so-called isolated proper- 
ties. 

George H. Rigler, assistant vice- 
president Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago, discussed possible trends in 
interest rates and at the luncheon of the 
Financial Section Dr. Melchior Palyi, 
Chicago economist, discussed the Euro- 
pean situation and its possible economic 
effects on this country. 

Illustrating his talk through the use 
of several charts, D. C. Rose, a partner 
in the firm of Burndage, Story & Rose 
of New York, spoke on “The Policy- 
holders Interest in Equity Investments.” 

O. P. Scheller, resident secretary Con- 
necticut General Life, outlined “Measur- 
ing Sticks for Income Property Loans.” 
He accompanied his talk with data sheets 
which were distributed to the audience. 

The concluding speaker at the Finan- 
cial Section meeting was Dr. William J. 
Hale of the Dow Chemical Company 
whose topic was “Man’s New and 
Mighty Industry.” ‘ 

The nominating committee for the Fi- 
nancial Section consisted of J. D. Morse, 
Home State Life; O. J. Lacy, California- 
Western States Life, and E. B. Raub, 
Jr., Lafayette Life. . 

A selection of Indiana University to 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 





Jelks H. Cabaniss of Cabaniss & 
Johnston, Birmingham legal firm, gen- 
eral counsel of Protective Life, was 
elected chairman of the American Life 
Convention’s Legal Section at the an- 
nual meeting in Chicago this week. He 
succeeds Howard W. Kacy, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel Acacia Mutual. 


‘| E. A. Roberts, vice-president and gen- 


eral counsel Minnesota Mutual Life, was 
elected secretary. Mr. Cabaniss has 
been secretary for the last year. 


Expects Many Government Questions 


Col. C. B. Robbins, A. L. C. manager 
and general counsel, extended greetings 
at the opening session of the Legal Sec- 
tion Monday. He spoke also for Presi- 
dent W. T. Grant of the A. L. C., who 
was absent due to illness but expected 
to attend later. Colonel Robbins said 
problems centering about government 
probably will be among the most impor- 
tant to be met by the counsel in the next 
year. Howard W. Kacy, vice-president 
and general counsel Acacia Mutual, pre- 
sided as section chairman. 

M. E. Benson, A. L. C. attorney, gave 
his annual review of legal decisions. A 
development, he said, has been that the 
guiding decisions of old justices of the 
U. S. Supreme Court no longer serve as 
beacon lights, due to shifts in constitu- 
tional doctrine. Many decisions have 
been reversed, and in some instances, he 
said, there has been dealt out “left 
handed justice.’ The constitution now, 
he said, is what the justices say it is. 
Many cases dealt with taxation, Mr. Ben- 
son said. Courts have gone to great 
lengths in construing disability that was 
not conclusively total and permanent so 
the insureds secured the disability bene- 
fit, he said. There also have been many 
cases filed questioning participating com- 
panies’ dividend practices in connection 
with policies containing the disability 
clause, but all such cases have been de- 
cided in favor of the companies. 

The “Legal Bulletin” has reported 768 
cases since the last meeting, he said, 309 
being in favor of the companies and 274 
against, or about 53 percent for the com- 
panies. Companies were successful in 
getting reversal in about 46 percent of 
such attempts, and beneficiaries in only 
32 percent. 

Two pending cases involve Paul vs. 





Virginia, Jacob S. New, second vice- 
president and general counsel bureka- 
Maryland, commented. Une hinges on a 
complaint filed by the federal trade com- 
mission against “Good Housekeeping 
Magazine,’ claiming its seal of approvai 
of products 1s a restraint of trade. ‘Lhe 
magazine’s detense is that its seal of ap- 
proval is “insurance,” and under Paul vs. 
Virginia, the commission has no Jjuris- 
diction. 

The other case is before the NLRB, 
involving Sun Life of Baltimore, the 
AFL and ClO, relating to the question 
of the bargaining agency for agents in 
the District of Columbia. 

Sydney F. Keeble, associate general 
counsel Life & Casualty, spoke on the 
need for legislative cooperation. He told 
of the history and growth of the A. L. C. 
“Legislative Bulletin” service, now han- 
dled by Ralph H. Kastner, associate 
counsel, The years 1930-1937 he termed 
taxation years, all legislators trying des- 
perately to balance budgets. The A. L. 
C. reported on more than 47,000 bills 
filed in this period. State and federal 
taxes were raised, and there were nu- 
merous “nuisance” taxes. There came 
the U. S. social security tax in 1935, with 
companion measures in most of the 
states. 


Heavy Burden of Taxes 


“This constant trend toward increase 
of taxes has continued throughout 1939,” 
Mr. Keeble said. “The ratio of taxes col- 
lected from insurance companies used 
for purposes other than insurance regu- 
lation amounted to 94.9 percent.” He 
noted the creation and operations of 
TNEC, which probed life insurance; and 
savings banks life insurance authorized 
by law in New York state _ Revision of 
premium tax has been up in 20 states, 
savings banks insurance in six more 
states, he said. There have been efforts 
in several states to lower the contestable 
period to six months. The companies 
are confronted with serious problems, 
he said. 

Perhaps most significant, Mr. Keeble 
said, is creation of TNEC. To many in- 
surance men it seemed the probe “roamed 
rather far afield,’ and this has caused 
much conjecture. However, study of the 
resolution creating TNEC shows it 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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F. J. TRAVERS, Lincoln National 
New Chairman 


D. F. ROBERTS, Acacia Mutual 
Retiring Chairman 





Curtis Kendall Is 
Elected Head of 


Industrial Section 


Militant Attitude Taken 
Toward Professional 
Reformer 


Curtis P. Kendall, vice-president 
Washington National, was elected chair- 
man of the Industrial Section of the 
American Life Convention at the annual 
meeting. B. L. DeWitt, assistant secre- 
tary-assistant treasurer Peninsular Life 
of Jacksonville, was named secretary. 
Mr. Kendall was unable to be present 
due to illness. 

T. J. Mohan, vice-president Eureka- 
Maryland Assurance, as chairman, 
sounded the keynote of the meeting by 
criticising professional reformers, recent 
governmental trends and regulations at- 
tecting industrial insurance. He cited 
the restrictions on the writing of indus- 
trial endowment policies in some sec- 
tions as a curtailment of the liberties of 
those in the lower income brackets to 
provide for their own financial future. 
He said that there is no other financial 
institution that provides such a sound 


saving plan for the average person and , 


will send a man to collect a payment 
each week for only a nominal charge. 
Mr. Mohan urged that the industrial 
men meet the professional reformer with 
a united front. He regretted that no ac- 
tion had been taken in 1937 when Presi- 
dent Laurence F. Lee of the Occidental 
Life of North Carolina and Peninsular 
Life had sounded his warning that the 
companies should watch governmental 
intrusion. Although those hearing the 
paper at the time had applauded they 
had not taken action which might have 
— the present situation, Mr. Mohan 
said. 


Recognize Agents’ Demands 


Some of the agents are critical of de- 
nial of social security benefits to them 
and this situation should be recognized 
by providing some substitute system, 
Mr. Mohan said. 

A broad home office-agency relations 
program was presented by L. P. Rock, 
president Monumental Life, in a paper 
read in his absence by J. A. Niehaus, 
assistant agency manager of the Mont- 
mental. The Monumental has secured 
better than average results from its ap- 
plication inspection system which has 
been in force for six and a half years. 
Mr. Niehaus told of the company’s 
training plan which has proved highly 
successful. , 

In suggestions for improving public 
relations E. W. Craig, executive vice- 
president National Life & Accident, said 
that one of the reasons critics exist 1s 
because business has not taken the story 
to the public. As a result life insurance 
with its outstanding achievements is be- 
ing questioned and attacked. Mr. Craig 
told of the National Life & Accident’s 
program for capitalizing on public con- 
tacts through agents and office clerical 
force. He said that every contact cre- 
ates or loses a fragment of good will. 

He urged the business to submit it- 
self to an unemotional self analysis 1 
determining a public relation program. 
One of the main functions of the public 
relations is to find out what the public 
Seats and to give them more of it, he 
said. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 
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...and an amazing record of progress 


For the past thirty years B. M. A. has been steadily expanding its territory and increasing 
its services to policyowners. Today, it is serving an ever-increasing number of policy- 


owners throughout 30 states and the District of Columbia. And today 30 years of 
progress and achievement will be celebrated by leading B. M. A. salesmen at the Com- 


pany’s Thirtieth Anniversary Jubilee Convention. 
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Not content to rest on past achievements both the field men and the Company will be 
making plans at this convention which will enable them to render still more service to 


policyowners during the next decade. 


; The many ideas and inspirations the B. M. A. organization has received from previous 
| A. L. C. conventions have been most beneficial. That's why the entire organization 
wishes to take this opportunity of extending its 
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Tax Burden Grows 
on Policyholders 
of Life Companies 


President Kemp of Pacific 
Mutual Addreses American 
Life Convention 


President A. N. Kemp of the Pacific 
Mutual Life appeared at the last general 
session of the American Life Convention 
Friday morning, speaking on the subject, 
“The Policyholder Looks at Taxes.” He 
said there is a task to be performed in 
leading public understanding back to 
tax fundamentals and he could think of 
no group better fitted for that leadership 
than the 65,000,000 policyholders. He 
said that they more than any other seg- 
ment of the people possess the qualifica- 
tions to speak with authority. He said 
in part: 

Great Increase in Taxes 


“Historically, the tax picture during 
the past generation in this country is a 
gloomy one. Like the creeping tide of 
the ocean, the progressive encroachment 
of taxation upon the uplands of national 
wealth has been as steady as it is alarm- 
ing. From a modest base in 1908 when 
the federal government collected $543,- 
000,000 in taxes, the rise over the suc- 
ceeding 30 years mounted inexorably, 
until at the end of 1937 we find the na- 
tional government extracting a total of 
$5,476,700,000 in aggregate levies; and 
the end was not then. Expressed in 
terms of relative populations, this means 
that the per capita tax has ballooned 
more than 700 percent from $6.09 to 
$43.81! : 

“Throughout recorded history it is 
written that government power tends to 
expand itself at the expense of the lives, 
liberties and property of the members of 
society. That is why eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty; why those found- 
ing fathers devised a constitution re- 
stricting the powers of tax, and why 
parliaments came into existence. Men 
knew that to keep justice and freedom 
they must keep their government solv- 
ent. In their simplicity they believed it 
impossible to get something for nothing, 
or escape debt by the magic of ‘loaning 
to themselves.’ 


Responsibility Pointed Out 


“It seems to me that the question with 
which we, as administrators of life in- 
surance, are concerned is this: Are we 
adequately discharging the responsibili- 
ties implicit in this stewardship, as those 
responsibilities relate to the conserva- 
tion of funds that should otherwise be 
availabie to the beneficiaries themselves? 
In other words, have we pursued, and 
are we pursuing, a course that most 
effectively shelters the security of our 
policyholders? And I think when we 
refer to a group as numerous as our 
policyholders, we may almost say, for 
the people of our country. 

“I do not believe we can say that the 
matter is one for which we have had 
insufficient time to formulate a plan of 
action. For a generation we have de- 
liberated and debated; we have com- 
plained and protested. We have learned 
how many taxes are imposed upon a 
suit of clothes, a cake of soap, a pair 
of overalls, but I wonder if we can tell 
our policyholders how many different 
and burdensome taxes are represented in 
the premiums they pay on their life in- 
surance? Surely the taxation of future 
security is a subject no less important in 
its economic significance than that of 
imnposts attaching to the inexpensive and 
impermanent items of daily consump- 
tion. 


commi 





WAR RISK 
COMMITTEE 


Top row—C. E. Becker, president Great American Life, San Antonio; Mrs. Becker; 





J. M. McCormack, Tenness 


commissioner. 


Second row—W. L. Baldwin, president Colorado Life; L. J. Kavanaugh, Colorado 








W. T. Grant Is 
Cheered as He 
Defies Illness 


President W. T. Grant, Business 
Men’s Assurance, was given an enthu- 
siastic welcome when he appeared at the 
first general session to give his annual 
address as president of the American 
Life Convention. Mr. Grant has been in 
ill health for several weeks and his phys- 
ical condition was such that it was 
somewhat doubtful whether he would be 
able to attend this meeting. Upon the 
insistence of the executive committee 
of the American Life Convention Mr. 
Grant read his address without rising 
from the chair. 

He touched upon four major subjects, 
they being the developments and changes 
in the social security benefits; TNEC 
hearings; lower interest rates, and the 
need of improved public relations plan. 
The other speakers at the first gen- 
éral session were Charles B. Robbins, 
who gave his report as manager and 
general counsel of the American Life 
Convention, and J. G. Parker, general 
manager Imperial Life of Canada, who 
discussed “The Influence of the Life 
Underwriter on Public Relations.” The 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 


session was concluded with the showing 





of the motion picture “Yours Truly, Ed 
Graham,” produced and distributed by 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 





Johnson, Zimmerman Testimonials 


Holgar J. Johnson, immediate past 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, is attending the ses- 
sions of the American Life Convention. 
He was given a testimonial luncheon in 
Pittsburgh, his home city, Monday, and 
Tuesday evening he attended the testi- 
monial in Chicago for C. J. Zimmerman, 
Connecticut Mutual, the new National 
association president. 

A sizable delegation of company ex- 
ecutives from the A. L. C. meeting also 
attended the Zimmerman dinner at the 
La Salle. 





Cc. C. Neslen, Utah commissioner, presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, who attended 
the American Life Convention session, is 
heartily pleased with the cooperation he 
is receiving from other commissioners. 
He forecasts that the coming mid-winter 
meeting at Edgewater Park will be one 
of the most constructive in history. 

Clyde W. Young, president of the 
Monarch Life of Springfield, Mass., and 
a@ past president of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference, is termed 
by his friends the “great humanizer” of 
the business. 


Public Education 
Is Vital Need Today 


Stevenson Asserts 


Penn Mutual President 
Says American Jury Must 
Be Given the Facts 


The necessity for education of the 
public regarding the nature of the life 
insurance business was emphasized by 
John A. Stevenson, president Penn Mu- 
tual Life, in addressing the annual 
meeting of the American Life Conven- 
tion in Chicago. He asserted the be- 
lief that the American people can be de- 
pended upon to form a fair jury in their 
judgment on the business provided they 
are sufficiently well educated concerning 
the business to have a basis for differen- 
tiating between propaganda and public 
enlightenment in the statements which 
they hear. Insurance offers the perfect 
illustration of “deliberately providing a 
process through which all men may 
share in the shaping of their common 
purposes and policies,” he declared. A 
prerequisite to the satisfactory working 
out of this process, however, he as- 
serted, is education if “methods of in- 
telligence” are to meet the situations 
which arise. 

Lack of public understanding con- 
cerning what a life insurance investment 
represents has proved fertile ground for 
the propagation of ideas of the so-called 
insurance counsellors who are engaged 
in changing permanent insurance to 
term. Mr. Stevenson recalled a survey 
that was made about a year ago show- 
ing that 68 percent of those interviewed 
were not able to answer the question: 
“Which of these types of policies (term, 
ordinary life, 20-pay life and endow- 
ment) never has a loan or cash surren- 
der value?” On the other hand, the 
vote was two to one in favor of the 
higher premium policy with the savings 
feature, when that question was speci- 
fically asked. 


Confidence and Information 


The evidence of public confidence in 
life insurance is not evidence of public 
information about life insurance. This 
fact is realized by those whose present 
gain results from disturbing policyhold- 
ers insurance. “Haven’t we a definite 
responsibility, therefore,” he asked, “to 
try to make sure that lack of informa- 
tion doesn’t make our policyholders vul- 
nerable to propaganda which, in turn, 
may prevent their getting maximum 
values from their insurance  invest- 
ment?” 

The companies have done a good job 
in educating the public on the value of 
the product but not such a good job in 
giving them an understanding of the 
business. An effort to overcome the 
deficiency has been taken in the organi- 
zation of the Institute of Life Insurance. 
Many companies are making improve- 
ment in the wording of premium no- 
tices and other forms of this kind. How- 
ever, he said, the business is not paying 
enough attention to the problem in view 
of the fact that propaganda is a power- 
ful force, that the business is on the re- 
ceiving end of a certain amount of 
propaganda directed against the busi- 
ness methods and in view of the fact 
that the propaganda flourishes chiefly in 
the soil of misunderstanding about the 
business. 

“As officers of individual companies,” 
Mr. Stevenson declared, “we would be 
up in arms immediately, if we heard 
people remark that this or that organi- 
zation had done a better job of invest- 
ing their money than we had. Yet are 
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Agency Leadership 
in Changing Scene 
Is Young's Topic 


Address Given by the 





ist President of the 
Monarch Life 

the C. W. Young of Springfield, Mass., 
» life president of the Monarch Life, spoke at 
1 by the general session on “Agency Leader- 
Mu- ship in the Changing Scene.” There has 
nual been a great development in business, 
ven- he said, unexampled in history and life 
be- insurance led this upsurge continually 
» de- until about 10 years ago when the eco- 
their nomic growth of the country was 
they brought to a standstill, Mr. Young be- 
ning lieves that a new perspective has been 
ren- given to a majority of the executives. 
iblic They have seen things come and go 
hich within that decade that 10 years ago 
fect they would have considered impossible. 
ga Within their hands, he declared, rests 
nay the solution of whatever problems face 
non the business at present and whatever 


A j problems are in the immediate future. 
: He declared that the chief strength and 








ing 
as- yet the greatest concern of life insur- 
in- ance lies in its human assets, but only 
ons as the vast army of agents prosper will 
the best interests of the policyholders, 
on- public and the industry itself be’ pre- 
ent served and advanced. Mr. Young con- 
for tinued in part: 
led 
red Agency System on Trial 
to 
rey “The American agency system has 
w- always been on trial, and always will be 
ed if it is to continue to justify its exist- 
yn: ence. Its mettle will continue to be 
m, tested daily and it will daily gain 
w- strength from its testings. I am sure 
n- the public knows more about life insur- 
he ance today than at any time in the past. 
he 3 I am certain that such knowledge will 
gs be greatly expanded in the future for 
-j- 3 the greater good of the industry. Ac- 
companying this growth in knowledge 
we may expect many far-reaching 
. 3 changes and improvements in our serv- 
in 3 ices, We can promise even more intel- 
ic & ligent selling. In the future our sales 
is will be made by fewer but better staffed 
it agencies and better prepared agents. 
l- Those who are unable to meet and mas- 
e ter these new standards will be weeded 
re) out. The system we know will survive. 
: It will simply undergo another of its 
l, 
; FROM MASSACHUSETTS 
oni 
f 
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CLYDE W. YOUNG, Springfield, Mass. 
President Monarch Life 











recurrent trials, gaining effectiveness 
from its fundamental fitness and adap- 
tability. 

“T have noticed recently that there has 
been a continued growth in the interest 
shown in another phase of our problem. 
Followers of our business seem to have 
discovered it for the first time; critics 
of our business fall upon the term with 
glee. The management of our business 
stands querulous before it, wondering at 
the implications of the mighty words 
themselves—‘public relations.’ 

“First, I think of the public as our 
policyholders; second, I think of the 
public as those people who are about 
to become our policyholders, and third, 
I think of all those other people with 
whom our policyholders, prospective 
policyholders and we at the home office 
come in contact. They come from all 
walks of life—some are rich and some 
are poor—most are in between. Most 


have more to lose than to gain by any 
vast social change. They are the prob- 
lem of everyone in our business and if 
we have not been handling that prob- 
lem to our own satisfaction we have 
been overlooking the sheet anchor of 
our business. 

“For years I have felt that we have 
talked too much about how big we were, 
and how many billions of dollars we 
spent, and how great our assets were. 
We have made a mystery out of a busi- 
ness whose every-day transactions are 
the simplest, a business which is the 
product of the constant effort of a vast 
army of often-times misunderstood men, 
bringing an indispensable service to the 
public. To the extent that we have led 
people astray in the fields of bewilder- 
ment, we have delayed the solution of 
our public relations problem. 

“There is a great feeling abroad, and 





I believe you have all sensed it at one 





time or another, .that our business, in 
common with business in general, has 
failed to-clarify its philosophy and the 
wisdom of its principles. While we were 
improving our merchandising techniques 
phenomenally, there arose the feeling 
that we were failing somehow to bring 
to the people a full enough understand- 
ing of the fundamental principles of life 
insurance. 

“This complaint in itself is most re- 
vealing since it demonstrates conclu- 
sively that the weaknesses are neither 
inherent nor without remedy. To the 
contrary it would seem that .a well 
planned and applied philosophy of man- 
agement will provide the solution. To 
me that does not mean hiring expensive 
advertising counsel, putting the finest 
artists on the payroll, building up a 
pretentious advertising campaign to 
prove to the American public that the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) 
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... as always, for all progress 


and advancement of the aims 
and ideals and accomplish- 
ments of this great institution 


of Life Insurance. 


Southland Life executives 
will watch, with much interest, 
the proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Life Conventionin Chicago 
and, as always, will seek to 
glean from them new thoughts, 


new plans, and newaspirations. 


Southland Life Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE - - - DALLAS 
A. Morgan Duke, President 








Common Stock Investments 
to Offset Inflation Urged 


An “equity policy,” backed in equity 
investments by life companies, was sug- 
gested as a protection against inflation 
and as a means of preserving the capi- 
talistic system by Dwight C. Rose, part- 
ner of Brundage, Story & Rose, and 
president of Investment Counsel As- 
sociation of America, before the Finan- 
cial Section of the American Life Con- 
vention in Chicago. 

“Your investment departments are 
searching within the realm of tradition 
and certain legal restrictions for your in- 
vestments today, and the search is 
bringing you a mighty slim reward,” 
Mr. Rose said. “Your concentration in 
fixed income investments, year after 
year, has not only encouraged a top- 
heavy debt structure for business as 
well as government in this country; but 
the scarcity of suitable fixed income 
issues now available within this ex- 
panded debt structure may eventually 
force you to give consideration to other 
classes of investments that are’ more 
readily available. 


Situation Created by Tax Trend 


“Life insurance today, is probably the 
most significant institution directing the 
flow of capital that has not been forced 
out of equity investment or venturesome 
employment by our graduated taxation 
of income and capital gains. With the 
very wealthy group forced into tax ex- 
empts, and with the middle and lower 
income group through their life insur- 
ance policies, savings bank deposits and 
direct bond investments all concen- 
trated in fixed income securities, the 
normal, healthy interest in business 
profits has been removed from a very 
large area of our voting population. 
Under such conditions this large group 
may become a fertile field for the spread 
of propaganda to the effect that there 
is something wrong or evil about busi- 
ness profits or that the profit motive is 
in conflict with the social welfare. 

“It is within the power of the cus- 
todians of our life insurance reserve 
funds to break up the log-jam now 
threatening our capitalistic system; first 
by educating policyholders to their fun- 
damental and vital need of protection 
against inflationary developments 
through a participation in equity invest- 
ments; and second, by providing a 
selfish interest in the continuation, of 
business profits, both on the part of our 
very high income group who cannot af- 
ford directly to invest in equities and on 
the part of the much larger middle class 
and lower income group who cannot 
now get adequate counsel or reliable 
guidance for direct participation in 
equities.” 


Equities in Life Portfolios 


Outlining the experience of life com- 
panies in equity investments, Mr. Rose 
said British, French and other European 
companies have for many years carried 
an average of around 15 percent in com- 
mon stocks in addition to their holdings 
in preferred issues. These managements 
consider this modest holding in equities 
necessary to give proper balance to their 
portfolios and to protect them against 
the higher operating cost that might 
occur with increasing commodity prices. 
They do not consider that our American 
life companies’ concentration in fixed- 
income securities is altogether suitable 
or sound, even to protect policyholders 
in terms of dollars. 

“Perhaps a gradual change toward a 
balanced portfolio to include a modest 
holding in equities would be the most 
practical first step in the adoption of 
equity investments by American life 
companies,” Mr. Rose said. “Whatever 
plan is adopted, care must be taken to 
make sure that the abuses of stock con- 
trol, and of participation in underwriting 
profits or banking operations, as brought 
out in the Armstrong investigation of 
1906, are not repeated.” 





Under Mr. Rose’s plan the reserve 
fund protecting such an “equity policy” 
would be invested in common stocks or 
other suitable equities, against which 
policyholders or beneficiaries would have 
a certain number of units of Participa- 
tion, similar to the participations or 
shares issued in a mutual invesement 
trust. The premium, face amount, cash 
surrender, and all other values associ- 
ated with such an equity policy would 
be expressed in terms of units of par- 
ticipation in the total equity reserve 
fund. The dollar value of premium, face 
amount, or cash surrender, would of 
course vary from time to time with the 
changing dollar value of the equity fund, 
When the prices of equities are high, the 
units of participation would be worth a 
correspondingly greater number of dol- 
lars; when the prices of equities de- 
clined, each unit of participation would 
be valued at a correspondingly smaller 
number of dollars. 


Extent Would Be Voluntary 


The plan would limit the development 
within the scope to which policyholders 
themselves showed a voluntary desire to 
embrace it. Each company might put a 
limitation on each equity policyholder of 
50 percent of total insurance carried, so 
that at no time would a policyholder be 
permitted to have more than 50 percent 
of his life insurance protection repre- 
sented in equity investments. It also 
probably would be advisable to set up 
these equity policies so that no loans 
could be issued: against them, either by 
an outside source or by the insurance 
company itself. 

Life insurance has 
superimposing upon 
structure of certainty, not by eliminating 
risks, but by assuming and averaging 
them. At this crucial period in our 
history the great institution of life insur- 
ance must not falter in recognizing the 
critical risk of inflationary developments 
and the dangers threatened to our capi- 
talistic society. It cannot obviate these 
risks, but it can find a way to give rea- 
sonably balanced protection against 
them,” Mr. Rose declared. 


“succeeded in 


Accomplishments of Fire Companies 


As proof of the superior accomplish- 
ments of equity investments, Mr. Rose 
cited the investment experience of the 
25 largest U. S. fire insurance companies 
over the past 30 years. From 1908 to 
1927, the fire companies’ yield from 
bonds averaged 4.73 percent; from 
stocks, 7.24 percent; 1908 to 1937, from 
bonds, 4.70 percent; from stocks, 6.88 
percent; 1908 to 1938, from bonds, 4.43 
percent; from stocks, 6.05 percent. 

Over this period Mr. Rose said that 
substantially better results had _ been 
obtained by the fire companies from 
stock investments than from bonds. 

In further emphasis of the significance 
of equity investments Mr. Rose showed 
for a period of some 35 years the results 
obtained by the least successful and the 
most successful fire companies: 


Division of Holdings 
Percentages of Holdings 
L Most 


east 
Success- Success- 
ful Co. ful Co 
Common stocks..... 10 41 
Preferred stocks. 3 10 
WRONG 1.5 chk chatccere's o's 54 27 
Miscel. securities.. 33 22 
* 100 100 
Average Annual Accomplishment 
Percent Percent 
Period: 
3008 40 2087s . 6c. 4.4 6.7 
1908 to ASST. boss SA 6.1 
1908 to: 1986. 665. 26 5.0 


Future of Common Stocks 


In discussing the future of common 
stocks as investments, Mr. Rose said: 
“The primary reason for the long-term 
upward trend in industrial stock prices 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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Industrial Men Equipped 
for Public Relations Work 


There is no business better equipped 
to do the proper kind of public rela- 
tions work than industrial life insur- 
ance, declared E. W. Craig, executive 
vice-president, National Life & Acci- 
dent, in a talk on “Improving Public 
Relations” before the Industrial Section. 

He said that with its thousands of 
agents, superintendents, managers and 
office workers scattered throughout the 


country industrial life insurance is 
ideally equipped for such a job. _ 
“Public relations must begin at 


home,” he emphasized. “Industrial in- 
surance and, in fact, life insurance gen- 
erally, must subject itself to an unemo- 
tional analysis. If there are any -ad- 
justments which should be made, it is 
imperative that they be made from 
within, and not through outside 
pressure. 

“I would also emphasize this: De- 
sirable public relations begin with and 
depend upon satisfactory agency rela- 
tions. It is fundamental that we are 
mainly known by the manner in which 
our agents conduct our business and 
themselves. An agency force chosen from 
the proper sources, trained to render a 
high character of service, inspired by 
the ideals that should govern every life 
insurance contact, confident in their 
company’s attitude toward them, and 
led by a manager who enjoys both their 
friendship and their respect, is an 
agency through which sound public re- 
lations may be promoted. We must de- 
vote ourselves to building and maintain- 
ing agencies of that pattern. To what- 
ever extent we succeed, just to that ex- 
tent will be enjoy and, in fact, deserve 
the public good will.” 

Mr. Craig pointed out that his own 
company, which had given a great deal 





of serious thought to improving public 
relations, had decided to prepare a guide 
for its district managers to impress 
them with the necessity of consciously 
promoting sound public relations; and, 
second, to supply them with the actual 
specifications which, if applied to their 
every-day duties, would accomplish the 
desired results. 

He read a large number of excerpts 
from the book, “What People Think.” 
Among these were: “Our business is so 
largely a business of service that its 
importance can not be over-estimated. 
Not only is serving important, but the 
manner of serving is equally important.” 
“Our busines is made up of countless 
human contacts. Every one of these 
contacts is an exposure. In every one 
of them, public good will is exposed to 
an opportunity for strengthening or 
weakening. In every one of these a 
small fragment of our good will is at 
risk. If the contact is satisfactory in 
service and courtesy, it builds a small 
fragment of good will which, added to 
other satisfactory contacts, not only 
—- but promotes greater good 
will.” 


Failure to Serve Brings Ill Will 


Ill will results when the contact fails 
in service, it was brought out. Every 
contact between any agent and the pub- 
lic, be it prospect, policyholder, bene- 
ficiary, doctor, lawyer, undertaker, em- 
ployer, or any one else, is a public rela- 
tions contact. Every contact between 
district manager and agent, prospective 
agent or ex-agent is a public relations 
contact. Good will may be main- 


tained, built up or torn down through 
such contacts. 
“Today, it is not sufficient for one’s 


New Executive 


Committee Elected 








L. D. CAVANAUGH 


L. D. Cavanaugh, president Federal 
Life, who becomes a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, has been with Fed- 
eral during virtually all of his business 
career. He began with the company 25 
years ago as a clerk in its actuarial de- 
partment. In 1923 he was appointed 
actuary and eight years later became the 
company’s executive vice-president. This 
fall when Chairman Isaac Miller Hamil- 
ton reached his 75th birthday, Mr. Cava- 
naugh was elevated to the presidency of 











business to be clean, honest, well con- 
ducted, and of fundamental service to 
the public,” he continued. ‘Today these 
facts must be sold to the public. Today 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 








W. C. SCHUPPEL 


the company, Mr. Hamilton becoming 
chairman. 

Another new member of the execu- 
tive committee, W. C. Schuppel, execu- 
tive vice-president Oregon Mutual, has 
had a long experience in life insurance. 
He began with Franklin Life as an 
agent at Springfield, Ill. and after a few 
years removed to Spokane, Wash., 
where he represented Mutual Life of 
New York for several years. He then 
went into the investment business for 
himself at Spokane and 24 years ago 
joined Oregon Mutual as an agency su- 
pervisor. He was advanced to the posi- 
tion of agency manager and since 1931 
has been the company’s executive vice- 
president. 



























“It’s sound business practice to specify 
Hooper-Holmes reports. 
using them for forty years.” 
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“My Old Kentucky Home,” 
det wn, ¥V, s L Y 





KENTUCKY 


HOME 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Extends Greetings to 
AMERICAN LIFE 


CONVENTION 


gathered in CHICAGO 


Jor iis ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The Kentucky Home Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company is an agency-minded 
company. It is built on a solid founda- 
tion, formed through economic man- 
agement, sound investments, careful 
selection of business, prompt payment 
of claims, attractive agency contracts. 


We can offer liberal agency contracts 
to personal producers of proven ability 
in Ohio, Indiana, Alabama, Florida, 
Tennessee and Kentucky territory. 
Write for details. 


44 Million of Insurance in Force 


KENTUCKY HOME MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Louisville, Kentucky 


ELLSWORTH REGENSTEIN 
President 




















Rate Book Man’‘s Wiéwis 


Soliciting Agent Gives Suggestions 
as to Securing Better Results 





In the Agency Section forum center- 
ing on the subject “Profitable Coopera- 
tion,” George Stewart, an agent of the 
Penn Mutual Life at Pittsburgh, spoke 
from the rate book standpoint. -He has 
been six years in life insurance work. 
He said that the agent is the most vital 
factor in the creation of public confi- 
dence in life insurance. Therefore, he 
deserves full cooperation up and down 
the line. He declared that an agent 
should be placed in a better position to 
be of greater service to the public. Here 
are some of the steps that he suggested: 

1. Agents should be more carefully 
selected. Poor or mediocre representa- 
tives injure the prestige of the better 
agents and lower the public’s respect for 
all agents. How else can you explain 
the fact that the public are sold on life 
insurance, as evidenced by their owner- 
ship of it, yet at the same time set up 
a barrier to prevent the agent from 
interviewing them. Agents should be 
chosen according to certain selective 
tests and procedures. 


Suggestion on Part Timers 


2. No part-time agents should be 
hired except as permitted under the 
agency practices agreement. The part- 
time agent may fill a need in small com- 
munities, but he is a parasite, pure and 
simple, in the larger centers. He lacks 
training and usually knows little about 
the business. Frequently, he has another 
job with a fixed income so a part com- 
mission on a policy may look better to 
him than none at all. “The only dis- 
count that was ever offered me was by 
a part-time agent who was in the auto 
accessory business, The task of arrang- 
ing to protect a man’s family and his 
own future income is too important to 
place it in the hands of men to whom 
it is only a sideline.” 

3. Agents should receive constant 
training, with service to the policyholder 
the keynote of that training. Poorly 
trained agents are the cause of much of 
the criticism that has been leveled at 
the institution of life insurance. If an 
agent is carefully selected and is a full- 
time man, an agency will be warranted 
in making whatever investment is rea- 
sonable to train him properly and give 
him a fair start in the business. The 
public is critical today, for people know 
much more about life insurance than 
they did 25 years ago, and they resent 
having their time wasted by men who 
are merely order takers. 

4, Every agency should demand that 
an agent belong to the life underwriters 
association even if it is necessary to 
advance him the money for the dues. 
The association carries on a continuous 
program of training for the agent. This 
is invaluable. In addition, it is vitally 
important in these troubled times to 
have a strong association which can 
fight, if need be, to protect the interests 
of insurance and the millions of policy- 
holders. 


Beneficiary Agreements 


5. Beneficiary agreements should be 
simplified and some attempt made 
among the various companies toward 
standardization of the restrictions that 
have been set up with regard to the 
distribution of life insurance proceeds. 
These restrictions vary so greatly that 
it has become very difficult for an agent 
to program a man’s insurance on a satis- 
factory basis without a great deal of 
lost time. Also there is no excuse for 
formidable beneficiary documents which 
try the patience of both the underwriter 
and the insured. 

6. Agencies should comply with the 
request of an agent from another com- 
pany for beneficiary papers if the agent 
has the authorization of the policyholder. 
It is obvious that sgme one agent must 
program a man’s insurance estate, and 
therefore the attitude of certain agencies 











in refusing to cooperate is a severe 
handicap to the underwriter who is hon- 
estly trying to be of service to the pub- 
lic. These socalled policyholders’ sery- 
ice bureaus, which in reality are really 
twisting organizations, have arisen be- 
cause no one agent has been of sufficient 
service to the policyholder to have his 
complete confidence. Home offices 
should see that this practice of hamper- 
in~ the service work of reliable under- 
writers is stopped at once. 


Rate Agents on Quality 


7. Agents should be rated on the 
quality of their business rather than on 
the quantity alone. Effort should be 
made to discourage the writing of busi- 
ness that will probably have a high 
lapse ratio. In many cases a lapsed 
policy means a policyholder who has 
neither a kindly feeling toward the agent 
who sold him the policy nor the com- 
pany he represents. “I recognize that 
certain events such as a loss or a reduc- 
tion in a man’s income will often cause 
a lapse, but I also recognize the fact 
that some agents have a very high lapse 
ratio which cannot be due entirely to 
unforeseen occurrences.” 

8 The agent should be fortified 
with adequate information regarding 
some of the details of the operations of 
his company. It will give him conf- 
dence which he will reflect in his con- 
tacts with the public. A public relations 
program is vitally necessary today and 
should start with the agent. Simplify 
the company’s financial statements. Let 
the agent know where the dividends are 
coming from, what the situation is in 
regard to rail bonds and supply him 
with other timely information, such as 
the effect of taxation on the cost of life 
insurance. The public cannot help but 
believe the misstatements and propa- 
ganda if you fail to see that they get 
the truth. 

9. More life companies should use 
national advertising, as well as direct 
mail to their policyholders, in an effort 
to show in simple terms, first, what life 
insurance is and does; second, what an 
important part the agent plays in the 
proper distribution of life insurance; and 
third, what a tremendous amount of 
service the agent really renders. 


Gov. Stark Surprise Speaker 


Wednesday afternoon an unexpected 
and pleasant feature of the meeting was 
the introduction of Governor Lloyd 
Stark of Missouri. He was accompanied 
to the meeting by Insurance Superinten- 
dent Lucas and Wayne Ely, prominent 
St. Louis lawyer. Governor Stark spoke 
briefly and entertained the members with 
a few choice stories. : 

Alexander E. Patterson, vice-president 
Penn Mutual, was one of those who 
greeted the governor profusely in the 
lobby. Governor Stark and Mr. Patter- 
son, during the last world war, were in 
the army stationed at Fort Sill, Okla. 
Gov. Stark and Mr. Patterson were to- 
gether the previous week at St. Louis, 
where the governor addressed the meet- 
ing of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. . 

Gov. Stark the same day in Chicago 
addressed the convention of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, and that evening the [Illinois 
League of Women Voters. 








Reynolds Sentiment Lingers 


At the Wednesday afternoon session 
when President Grant in his address re- 
ferred to the late J. B. Reynolds and 
quoted from a speech of Mr. Reynolds 
which he made a few years ago, there 
was a noticeable feeling of interest by 
all those present. Mr. Reynolds, one of 
the founders of the convention, was held 
in the highest esteem by the members. 
Mrs. Reynolds attended this year. 
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‘Ohio Speaker 
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JOHN F. RUEHLMANN, Cincinnati 
Vice-president Western & Southern Life 








Cabaniss New Head 
of A. L. C. Legal 
Section 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


could cover almost anything. The study 
of life insurance, and especially larger 
companies, has been exhaustive. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to at least 308 com- 
panies. Mr. Keeble said no testimony 
was presented except that which fitted 
in with a “preconceived pattern.” How- 
ever, the chairman had announced there 
would be no bias in the proceedings. Mr. 
Keeble noted that an attorney of the 
commission testified, who later took part 
in the examination of witnesses. 


Fears Molding Public Opinion 


“Little has been developed that can- 
not be ascertained from public records 
or that is not known,” Mr. Keeble said. 
“However, life insurance in the investi- 
gation and report has not been presented 
to best advantage. The danger is in 
molding of public opinion in an ex parte 
hearing on testimony largely from dis- 
gruntled agents and others.” 

He suggested a central committee 
could be formed to permit close coopera- 
tion in meeting such activities, but urged 
that in such work the life companies not 
lobby. 

Dr. Max Cutler, consultant in tumors 
of Hines hospital for war veterans, 
Hines, Ill, gave an illustrated talk on 
X-ray and radium treatment of cancer at 
the section’s luncheon Monday. Cancer 
claims 160,000 lives annually in this 
country, he said, two-thirds being in- 
ternal. More than one out of 10 men 
ages 55-70 die of this disease and one of 
five women ages 45-65. There are 400,- 
000 cancer sufferers in the U. S. The 
death rate from this cause has increased 
65 percent since 1900. 





Curable and Preventable 

It is curable and preventable, he said, 
the difficulty being to discover early 
Symptoms of internal cancer. Only 10 
percent with the internal type now are 
cured. There are no blood tests for it, 
no races are immune, no tissues and or- 
gans exempt. The individual must be 
susceptible to this disease to catch it, and 
heredity seems largely to blame. More 
sufferers with cancer are cured than is 
generally known. Important advances 
in treatment have been made in the last 
10 years, and especially since 1934, but 
Only on the external type of cancer in 
which cures now range 80-90 percent. 
_ Distinguished guests at the luncheon 
included Harry Cole Bates, secretary As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Counsel, A. 
Cleary, actuary Massachusetts de- 





,partment; Actuary H. C. Higdon, Kan- 
,Sas department; John F. Brady, Council 


Bluffs, Ia., past president National Asso- 


‘ciation of Security Commissioners and 
‘former Iowa Securities commissioner, 
‘and C. Glenn Morris, assistant attorney- 


general of Kansas. 

J. P. Saul, Jr., executive vice-president 
and general counsel Shenandoah Life of 
Roanoke, Va., spoke on the expert testi- 
mony of doctors. He said that when a 
physician is called to the witness stand 
the first objection by the opposition to 
his testifying is the statutory rule that 
communications between patients and 
physicians are privileged, so first it is 
necessary to ascertain if the state has 
such a statute and next, whether the in- 
formation received from the doctor 
comes within the terms of the statute. 
He said that it is generally known that 
the ground on which communications 
between physicians and their patients 
are privileged is that the patient might 
be deterred from freely consulting his 
physician unless he knows that the phy- 
sician is by law prevented from divulg- 
ing in a lawsuit his knowledge thus 
acquired. He said that barring the facts 
of venereal diseases and criminal abor- 
tion there is hardly a fact in the cate- 
gory of pathology in which the patient 
himself attempts to preserve any real 
secrecy. He cited the statutes in a num- 





ber of states and of the higher courts 
on the subject. 

Mr. Saul said that from the cases he 
had studied and, indeed from his own 
experience, “We see that aside from the 
question of the admissibility of the 
record itself, one of the most difficult 
problems has been proving a foundation 
for their admission. The mass of incon- 
sistent rulings by the courts has only 
served to confuse the bar and waste the 
time of trial and appellate courts on 
issues entirely remote from the merits. 
It is my conviction that those sections 
of the medical act and the act recom- 
mended by the uniform laws conference 
allowing the trial judge to determine 
that the record was made in the regular 
course of business or as in the latter 
act to determine that ‘the sources of in- 
formation, methods and time of prepara- 
tion were such as to justify its admis- 
sion’ will remove the complicated rules 
governing witnesses and_ testimony 
necessary to lay a foundation and thus 
remove one of the greatest obstacles to 
the use by the doctor of his hospital 
or office record.” 


C. L. Peterson’s Address 


C. L. Peterson of Columbus, O., asso- 
ciate counsel of the Ohio State Life, had 
an exhaustive paper at the Legal Sec- 
tion on “The Liability of an Insurance 





Company for Mistakes in Its Policies 
and Correspondence.” He added a very 
comprehensive appendix giving the de- 
cisions of federal courts and state courts 
bearing on the subject. 

In his paper he took it for granted 
that the errors had been made through 
no fault, fraud or act of the assured and 
that the assured had no knowledge of 
the mistake at the time it was made. 
Mr. Peterson said that the decided cases 
which he found have not revealed any 
legal or equitable doctrine that an error 
in an insurance contract should be cor- 
rected for the simple, self-evident rea- 
sons that, from.a moral and ethical 
standpoint, a wrong should be righted 
and no one should be enriched at the 
expense of another, simply because the 
latter had made. a mistake which had 
not in any way harmed the former. 


Notes Sanctity of Contract 


It has been held, he said, that a pre- 
sumption arises from a written contract, 
that it truly sets forth the intention of 
the parties; that it is important that the 
sanctity of written instruments be pre- 
served; that the reformation of a written 
instrument is an extreme remedy; that 
it is better that a doubtful written in- 
strument should stand, than that a 
doubtful provision should be substituted 
by parol testimony; and that before an 
error in a written instrument will be 














none. 





FRANKFORT 





Our Credentials for the 
Economic Hall of Fame 


Thirty-odd years of steady, conservative growth. 
A financial statement of stability and soundness. 


A constantly expanding service to field man and 
policyholder. 


A group of Life Underwriters who are second to 


A company whose roots grow deep into the tra- 
dition of Life Underwriting. 


Thirty-odd years marked with honor, dignity, ami- 
ability and unfailing courtesy in all dealings. 


OUR CREDENTIALS 


To the AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION, the 
organization to whom we owe much, we send our 
greetings and wish for ever continued success. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Friendly Company” 


INDIANA 
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corrected, it must be clearly, positively, 
convincingly and most | satisfactorily 
proven, either, (1) that,..the error is the 
result of the mistake of one party cour 
pled with knowledge thereof or inequi- 
table conduct or deceit or actual or con- 
structive fraud on the part of the other, 
or, secondly, that the error is the result 
of the mistake of one party and is 
sought to be taken unfair advantage of 
by the other, and, next, that the error 
is the result of a mutual mistake which 
was common to both parties, and which 
was related to the same subject matter, 
and which has caused.both parties to 
do what neither intended to do. 


Reformation of the Policy 


The speaker said that in almost every 
case where reformation of a policy has 
been granted to correct an error, the al- 
lowance of reformation has been based 
on the conclusions of the court that the 
error was so patent and manifest on 
the face of the policy itself, or so clearly 
shown by a conflict between, or an am- 
biguity in the policy provisions, that it 
must be presumed that the policyholder 
had knowledge thereof. 


ROUND TABLE ON MINORS 








A round table discussion was held the 
first afternoon on life insurance on lives 
of minors. James F. Finlay, general 
counsel Interstate Life & Accident, dis- 
cussion leader, first read as chairman the 
report of a special committee on the 
subject. The committee has consulted 
many organizations, and gathered the 
law in 15 states and District of Colum- 
bia. The subject, he said, falls into two 
parts: Purchase of insurance by minors, 
and making of payments to minors. 

The committee recommended minors 
of 15 or over be permitted to contract 
for insurance and annuities, and also 
minors under 15, providing they secure 
written consent of their guardian. A 
survey showed general practice is to 
settle claims with the minor’s. legal guar- 
dian. It was also recommended by the 
committee that any minor may receive 
consideration, with consent of the par- 
ent or guardian, the same as for a minor 
of 18. The committee urged forwarding 
all material to the commissioners on 
uniform state laws for the purpose of se- 
curing a standard law. 

The committee’s recommendation, in 
brief, is that minors of all ages be per- 
mitted to buy insurance and annuities 
and to exercise all contractual rights the 
same as for a person of full age, and 
that the policy provisions be binding on 
minors the same as on adults, providing 
that minors under 15. years be required 
to secure the consent of their parents. 
The first recommendation was approved 
by vote of the section and will be passed 


on to the A. L. C. executive committee 
for action. 
Present Second Proposal 

The second recommendation was 


that any minor beneficiary may receive 
settlement of claims, the same as do 
adults, and execute valid release there- 
for, except that minors under 18 must 
secure written consent of parents or 
guardian. Opposition developed to this 
latter proposal, on the ground it would 
be dangerous to trust minors with large 
lump sums. It was said, however, by 
Allan E. Brosmith, attorney Travelers 
and 1934 chairman of the Legal Section, 
that a monthly payment plan might 
prove acceptable. 

The issue has been a live one in the 
A. L. C. meetings for 10 years or more, 
with many papers read but no action 
heretofore taken. A proposal from the 
floor was that no company should pay 
to a minor any amount greater than the 
proportion of $2,500 yearly that its in- 
surance would bear to the total on the 
minor’s life. The $2,500 figure was ten- 
tatively set as the basis for discussion. 
Any surplus over the $2,500 would go to 
the legal guardian. The purpose of this 
provision is to facilitate payment of edu- 
cational life contracts. 

Eight states, Chairman Finlay said, set 
the legal majority of females at 18, while 
no state gives that privilege to males. 
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However, in his home state, Tennessee, 
beneficiaries as young as 18, male or fe- 
male, are paid the insurance proceeds. 
Young people are going to college at 
much earlier ages today, he said, and so 
the original proposal set the age at 15 
and below at which written consent must 
be secured, but it was believed there 
would be difficulty in securing approval 
of this. Average age of minors on enter- 
ing college is 19, and the committee de- 
cided on 18 as a happy medium. 

Only three voted to submit the second 
recommendation to the A. L. C. execu- 
tive committee. 


Other Views on Subject 


A. S. Lytton, Chicago lawyer, felt 
many parents would not be agreeable to 
a law which would legalize paying sums 
to a minor 18-21 when there was a sur- 
viving parent. 

Mr. Finlay suggested paying up to 
$2,500 to the natural guardian, and over 
that amount to the legal guardian. This 
and several other proposals were voted 
down. 

Harry Cole Bates, secretary Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel, said the 
life companies would be asking legisla- 
tures for too much in a proposal to give 
minor life insurance beneficiaries prefer- 
ential treatment over other minors in 
connection with other financial transac- 
tions. The section finally voted no rec- 
ommendation as to payment of proceeds 
to minors be sent to the executive com- 
mittee. 


Kastner Notes New Measures 


Ralph H. Kastner, A.L.C. associate 
counsel, reviewed the actions of legis- 
latures and insurance departments in the 
year, especially stressing the power 
given under the new U. S. war measure 
to take private property in time of war. 
He noted also the war revenue act to 
levy heavy additional taxes, with a boost 
of corporation income tax rate on insur- 
ance companies to 25 percent. The Lee 
bill for a census of national wealth in 
time of war is another proposal of great 
significance, he said. 

Trend in state legislatures was toward 
placing premium taxes on a direct writ- 
ing basis. Premium tax increases failed 
in several states. 

Dating of life insurance policies was 
discussed by E. M. Thoré, assistant 
counsel Acacia Mutual Life. Dating 
back for a short period theoretically may 
be of benefit in premium rate to the 
policyholder, but actually may not prove 
so. Eight states have ruled back dat- 
ing to save age is discriminatory. Some 
courts have held back dating is not dis- 
criminatory, for the same arrangement 
is available to all other policyholders of 
the same age. There is, however, Mr. 
Thoré said, the chance that back dating 








may discriminate against other policy- 
holders in respect to suicide, incontesta- 
ble and other clauses. He discussed also 
the effect of back dating on the incon- 
testable clause, whose period usually be- 
gins to run with the date specified in 
the policy as its date of execution. Back 
dating, therefore, may shorten the con- 
testable period. 


Effect of Suicide Clause 


In regard to the suicide clause the 
same may not be true. The result will 
depend on company practices and the 
phrasing of the suicide clause and bind- 
ing receipt. Thus the policy may relate 
the suicide clause with the actual effec- 
tive date when the policy was issued, or 
the date of the application. Antedating 
policies should offer no difficulty if the 
suicide clause refers to the date of issue, 
he said, but suicide statutes of the vari- 
ous states even then must be taken into 
account. Mr. Thoré noted lack of stand- 
ardization in practices and phraseology 
employed in back dating policies. 

He said: “It might be well to suggest 
that we encourage legislation which will 
permit antedating for a period of six 
months prior to the date of application. 
Also, when new suicide and incontesta- 
ble statutes are being considered, it 
might be advisable to recommend lan- 
guage which will measure the incontest- 
able or suicide periods from the date the 
policy is actually issued.” 


Canadians Don’t Need U. S. 


Permit from Control Board 

The recently established Canadian For- 
eign Exchange Control Board has offi- 
cially passed a general regulation au- 
thorizing Canadian life insurance com- 
panies to carry on their business in the 
United States and other countries in the 
ordinary manner without special permits 
from the board. 

The companies have been advised that, 
without any reservation whatsoever, 
they will be allowed to receive premium 
and other payments and to meet all con- 
tractual payments including operating 
expenses. In short, companies whose op- 
erations come within the jurisdiction of 
the Exchange Control Board will be al- 
lowed to carry on their business just as 
if the board did not exist. 





Among supervising officials present 
were George A. Bowles, Virginia com- 
missioner, who is a past president Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, and T. T. Moore, his chief ex- 
aminer. 

R. L. Daniel, formerly insurance com- 
missioner of Texas, attended this year’s 
meeting in a new role. As commissioner, 
Mr. Daniel was present at a number of 
the annual meetings, but this year he is 
here as an executive of the Reserve Loan 
Life of Indianapolis. 








Unusual Features 
Found in the 
1939 Convention 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


pressed. Many commented on the fact 
that this was the first time that the head 
of a big life insurance company had said 
publicly what others had been saying 
privately and “off the record” for sey- 
eral months. 

General satisfaction was expressed 
over the action taken at the executive 
session by which the proposal to change 
the name of the American Life Conven- 
tion was laid on the table. This means 
that no further action looking toward 
a change of name will be taken. When 
the American Life Convention compa- 
nies were interrogated by mail, 73 had 
expressed a desire to have the name of 
the organization changed, and 64 had in- 
dicated an opposition to it. If the name 
were to be changed the new title was 
to be Association of Life Companies, 
which title would have continued the 
use of the initials A.L.C. 

That the proposal was doomed to de- 
feat was clear when H. H. Armstrong 
vice-president of Travelers, said that he 
felt the present name to be unique and 
distinctive, and concluded by saying, 
“The Travelers hopes it will not be 
necessary to change the name.” Mr. 
Armstrong’s position was immediately 
fortified by O. J. Arnold, president 
Northwestern National Life, who asked 
for the retention of the name for senti- 
mental reasons, and offered the motion 
to have the matter laid on the table. 


Discuss Rate Increase Idea 


Claris Adams, president Ohio State 
Life, although not scheduled to speak 
on the subject, told the A.L.C. members 
at the executive session that they might 
want to think about the necessity for 
increasing their rates, particularly the 
non-participating companies. Mr, 
Adams’s audience was impressed with 
the clear and logical style that he em- 
ployed in developing his point. He said 
that many companies belonging to the 
American Life Convention had been or- 
ganized some 20 to 35 years ago. At 
that time conditions were generally fa- 
vorable. Most of the companies were 
local in character. They were operated 
economically. They enjoyed favorable 
interest income. They were not using 
competitive rates. They had very sub- 
stantial investment rates over those con- 
templated. Their rates carried an as- 
sumption of 4 to 4% percent interest 
rate. 

“In recent years the picture has 
changed markedly,” Mr. Adams said. In 
former years many American Life Con- 
vention members were mortgage com- 
panies getting an interest rate of 6 per- 
cent. The depression showed the im- 
portance of diversification. Here and 
there companies began to increase their 
rates, but Mr. Adams said that a sur- 
prising number of companies, particu- 
larly those of smaller size have made 
no change in their rate structure or not 
sufficient change to materially improve 
the situation. As a consequence, they 
are getting less business at great cost. 
Altogether the companies are writing 
60 percent as much new business as they 
did 10 years ago and all of their operat- 
ing conditions are more unfavorable and 
costly. Mr. Adams made it clear that 
he had no program in mind, no resolu- 
tion to offer, and that his sole object 
in speaking as he did was simply to de- 
scribe the problem to others as he saw 
it himself, with the thought that at least 
some companies might want to act upon 
it. 





C. F. O’Donnell, president Southwest- 
ern Life, presided at the executive ses- 
sion at which reports from the various 
committee chairmen were heard. Wen- 
dell P. Coler, American United, reported 
for the committee on blanks, . 
Lindsley, president Farmers & "Bankers 
Life, for the finance committee. D. B. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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Financial Section 
Learns of Two 
New Projects 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
conduct the investment men’s seminar 
projected to start in July or August, 
1940, and’ run two weeks, was an- 
nounced by Alex Cunningham, vice- 
president and treasurer Western Life 
and past section chairman, in his report 
as chairman of a special committee 
which for about two years has worked 
on the project. The committee met at 
Chicago preceding the Financial Section 
meeting and arrived at its decision after 
considering 14 educational institutions. 


Tuition Fee Under $225 


Tuition fee will be under $225, which 
will include room, board and all school 
expenses, save only transportation. It 
will be conducted by the university’s 
school of business, headed by Dean 
Weimer, and probably with Professor 
H. C. Sauvaine of the finance course in 
direct charge. The faculty will be se- 
lected from outstanding men in busi- 
ness, insurance, investments and educa- 
tion. Tentative registrations of 71 will 
be called for on-a permanent basis by 
Nov. 1, with $100 advance fee payments. 
There is room in the seminar for only 75 
to 80 persons. 

The committee besides Mr. Cunning- 
ham, includes C. A. Nettleship, Colonial 
Life; Donald F. Roberts, treasurer 
Acacia Mutual, chairman Financial Sec- 
tion, and F. J. Travers, second vice- 
president Lincoln National Life, sec- 
tion secretary; Paul E. Fisher, treasurer 
Indianapolis Life; Grant Torrance, 
treasurer Business Men’s Assurance; 
Julian Price, president Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life, and C. F. O’Donnell, presi- 
dent Southwestern Life. 


President Lounsbury’s Proposal 


_R. R. Lounsbury, president Bankers 
National Life of Montclair, N. J., in a 
meniorandum entitled “A suggestion for 
reducing cost of handling foreclosed real 
estate,” said that companies have in the 
past spread their mortgage loans over 
relatively wide territories and this could 
only lead to the acquisition of real es- 
tate scattered. over an extensive terri- 
tory. The best results to be obtained 
from foreclosed real estate, he said, from 
the standpoint of policyholders, the com- 
panies and the general public come from 
good management of the real estate and 
good management to look for early sales 
of such property. 

In presenting the advisability of com- 
mon stock investments for life compa- 
nies D. C. Rose, president of Investment 
Counsel Association of America, said 
that life companies have succeeded in 
superimposing upon certainties a struc- 
ture of certainty not by eliminating risks 
but by assuming and averaging them. In 
view of this, life insurance should recog- 
nize the critical risk of inflationary de- 
velopments, most of which can be offset 
by common stock investments. 


Measuring for Mortgages 


O. P. Scheller, assistant secretary of 
the Connecticut General Life, said 
there is no formula or routine which 
will determine what constitutes a good 
mortgage loan. There is no short cut 
to successful mortgage lending. The 
Connecticut General, he said, endeavored 
to work out a measuring stick for in- 
come property loans. 

Dr. W. J. Hale of the Bell Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich., rapped the “chica- 
nery of pseudo or false economists” and 
explained the science of chemurgy, 
which. by developing new sources of raw 
material makes doubly certain a greater 
cultivation of land. 


President R. E. Irish of the Union Mu- 
tual, fully recovered from a gall bladder 
operation and weighing 22 pounds less, 
mingled with old friends. Also present 
from the Union Mutual’s home office 
were Glenn A. Stearns, supervisor of 
agencies, and C. G. Lane, assistant sec- 
retary. 








From Pacific Coast 











A. N. KEMP, Los Angeles 
President Pacific Mutual Life 








Agents’ Influence 
in Public Relations 
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tive departments. Where co-operation 
is necessary, they should not be set in 
balance as checks against each other. 
Profitable co-operation demands a con- 
tribution by each department to a com- 
pany plan. A decision on a depart- 
mental objective should be made only 
after an understanding and considera- 
tion of the costs of that decision to the 
company plan, as a whole, rather than 
an enhancement of departmental objec- 
tive. 

“What does it profit the company and 
field management to want an agency 
force of intelligent, effective salesmen 
who can select business that will con- 
tribute to mortality savings, who can 
justify economically the commissions 
they earn, if field management is even 
partly paid for doing something else. 

“For example, how much does field 
management in your company look to 
recoveries of unearned commissions on 
volume qualification contracts to help 
pay operating expenses of the agency? 
Wouldn’t it be better under a company 
plan to pay that money for time spent 
(with the lesser volume if necessary) in 
developing able, self supporting repre- 
sentatives? 


How Far Would One Go? 


“Assuming profitable operation to 
mean, in part, 

“(A) Business intelligently selected 
for mortality, 

“(B) Lower lapse ratio, 

“(C) Lower collection frequency, 

“(D) Higher average-size policy, 

“(E) An increase in insurance in 
force, 

“(F) Submitted by adequately trained 
and maturely developed representatives 
who can justify the cost of their services 
to the public by the economic service 
rendered. 

“How far would you be willing to 
have your company go in removing the 
pressure for volume, pressure for num- 
ber of new men, and compensate field 
management for its contribution to a 
company plan of profitable operation? 


Should Be Harmony Policy 


III. The company plan should be in 
harmony with a co-operative, institu- 
tional, promotion of better understand- 
ing and public good will for the business 
of life insurance. 

“The need for such a co-operative 
effort has already flowered in one direc- 
tion, in the Institute of Life Insurance. 
Field management is willing and anxious 


to carry out the local application of the 
institute’s plans. 

“But, no matter what forms the co- 
operative effort shall take, field manage- 
ment must be asked by the company 
plan to do only those things which are 
in harmony with the co-operative effort. 
To a policyholder the ‘agent’ is often 
‘the company’; we will be judged by 
what the agent does, not by what the 
business says he does. For example, 
re-underwriting of lapsed business on 
selective requirements more severe than 
those when the business was originally 
accepted, may provide a small mortality 
saving, but the cost in public ill will and 
agency morale can not be worth it. The 
company plan must be in harmony with 
the co-operative effort for better under- 
standing and public good will. 


Prestige Built Within 


“IV. The prestige of the individual 
salesman should be built from within 
by field management and company, be- 
fore we can expect the acceptance and 
proper evalution of the economic service 
he performs. 

“In building the type of salesman 
whose work will bring prestige to him- 
self and to the business, field manage- 
ment and companies must develop in 
terms of the individual, and not in terms 
of so many sources of business. New 


men at the expense of old, brings prestige 
to neither. 


If the satisfactory old agent 








is going to bring prestige to himself and 
the business, he must be paid on a basis 
that will recognize his service to old 
policyholders, as well as his results in 
securing new business; that will level 
the peaks and valleys of uncertain in- 
come, but not deprive him of the fruits 
of his individual effort; that will permit 
him to be an economically sound citi- 
zen of the community where he resides; 
that will enforce a saving of enough of 
his earnings during his active years to 
prevent a begging type of solicitation in 
his later years. Even with all this, field 
management will have the problem of 
keeping him abreast of the times. 

“For the new man, we must recognize 
that the very financial necessity of put- 
ting him into profitable production as 
soon as possible, precludes the type of 
training and mature devolpment in: the 
business which the public has a right to 
expect, and is now demanding, for the 
money it pays for expert counsel.” 





W. H. Eckert of Eckert & Peterson, 
Chicago law firm, and Mrs. Eckert were 
hosts at a cocktail party the first even- 
ing. 

Julian Price, president of the Jefferson 
Standard of Greensboro, greeted many 
old friends at the American Life Con- 
vention. 

The Chieago area companies were rep- 
resented by H. R. Kendall, chairman of 
the board Washington National, and 
H. G. Rockwood, vice-president United. 
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in Chicago. 








FEDERAL LIFE 


Welcomes the American Life Con- 


vention again to Chicago. 


Because the Chairman of our Board, 
Mr. Isaac Miller Hamilton, is the only 
survivor of the founders of the organi- 
zation, because he has served as its 
president, helped organize the Ameri- 
can Service Bureau and has served the 
latter as treasurer for many years, Fed- 
eral Life takes particular pride in its 
own membership in the A. L. C. 


Members are extended a cordial in- 
vitation to visit our Home Office while 


FEDERAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


L. D. CAVANAUGH, President 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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At the end of 29 years’ experience 
41.5%. of all the insurance placed by 
our agents is still in force. 


If that means anything: to you, renew- 
alwise, you’re ‘looking for a conxn with 
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Common Stock 
Investment Urged 
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may be found in the substantial rein- 
vestment of earnings by these compa- 
nies. Stocks have shown better results 
than bonds primarily because the aver- 
age earnings applicable to the equities 
have been substantially greater than the 
interest payments made on bonds. 

Not only should the comparative re- 
turn from stock investments as against 
bond investments be secured, but more 
fundamentally, consideration should be 
given whether or not the initiative of 
the profit motive itself is to be persist, 
Mr. Rose said. “For if an adequate 
profit motive to encourage the invest- 
ment of equity or venturesome capital 
is not maintained we shall, perforce, 
encounter a drastic breakdown in our 
capitalistic order of society toward 
totalitarianism or some form of social- 
istic or state control.” 





Protection Against Inflation 


In discussing the dangers of inflation 
inherent in the present situation, which 
have been greatly augmented by the 
possibility of a long continued war in 
Europe, Mr. Rose said attention should 
be given to the obtaining of protection 
against the forces of inflation, as well as 
against those of deflation. 

“Probably the great majority of pol- 
icyholders today do not recognize the 
potential inadequacy of a fixed dollar 
coverage in the event of a substantial 
increase in commodity prices. But 
should it not be part of the responsi- 
bility of life managements to educate 
their policyholders to a realization of 
this fact? Certainly we do not want to 
encourage policyholders to believe that 
they are obtaining complete protection 
against the future when a repetition of 
past changes in the price level may seri- 
ously undermine that supposed protec- 
tion. We must also recognize that the 
inflation experienced in this country 
during and after the World War was 
very mild compared with that experi- 
enced in Germany and France.” 

In describing the effect of German in- 
flation on life insurance, Mr. Rose 
pointed out that the proceeds from a 
25,000 mark policy in a German com- 
pany would in 1918 have purchased a 
substantial home, but that toward the 
end of 1923, at the height of the infla- 
tion period, this amount would not have 
purchased a stamp to pay for the mail- 
ing of the check for that sum to the 
beneficiary. He declared: 

“A modest investment in well selected 
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equities or common stocks would have 
enabled these companies to pay the tre- 
mendous mark increase in their expenses 
of operation during ‘this hectic period 
and have provided at least some protec. 
tion to their beneficiaries.” . 

Mr. Rose declared that he did not 
bring up the subject of German inflation 
as a bogey man to scare American life 
companies into equity investments and 
took especial pains to point out that no 
such drastic inflation could possibly take 
place in this country under present con- 
ditions. 


Result of French Inflation 


In discussing the French inflation, 
which he contended was more com- 
parable to what would be likely to hap- 
pen here, Mr. Rose called attention to 
a report prepared for the Duke Endow- 
ment which states in reference to French 
life insurance companies: 

“At the peak of the monetary crisis 
the fixed revenue portfolio had fallen 
to about one-tenth, and real estate to 
about one-half the pre-war value. Vari- 
able income investments, such as stocks, 
suffered only minor fluctuations. As a 
result of inflation, therefore, the com- 
bined portfolios of the companies were 
reduced to about one-fourth their pre- 
war value. 

“This decline in the asset value to the 
companies, moreover, is a direct meas- 
ure of the decline in income value, in 
terms of purchasing power, to policy- 
holders. Although inflation in France 
was not as severe as in Germany and 
Austria, it was sufficiently disastrous to 
wipe out as much as four-fifths of the 
value of an estate that a person may 
have sought to build for the future by 
means of insurance.” 





Some A. L. C. Sidelights 


B. A. Donnally, executive vice-presi- : 
dent, Southland Life, was on hand this 
year although some few weeks ago due 
to illness, he had about given up hope 
of being able to make the trip from 
Dallas. 

J. J. Cadigan, president of New World 
Life, Seattle, who was unable to attend 
the meetings of the last two years, but 
who is looked upon as one of the regu- 
lar members, was on hand again this 
year. His son, John W., did not accom- 
pany him to this meeting but he will be 
in attendance at the meeting of the Life 
Agency Officers the latter part of this 
month. 

Raymund Daniel of Atlanta, executive 
secretary Industrial Insurers Conference, 
attended this year’s meeting. 

This year’s program committee was 
composed of C. A. Craig, chairman Na- 
tional Life & Accident; G. S. Nollen, 
president Bankers Life of Iowa, and T. 
A. Phillips, president Minnesota Mutual. 
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T. F. Cunneen, manager insurance division U. S. Chamber of Commerce; Mrs. 
Cunneen; Henry Abels, vice-president Franklin Life. 


a program of sound and equitable deal- 
ing. 

The agency department also has the 
opportunity to bring to the field an 
understanding of the principles and ob- 
jectives of sound company operation. 
One of the greatest assets an agent can 
have is the confidence for and belief in 
a company that is financially strong and 
intellectually honest, equitable and far- 
seeing in all its actions. “I have often 
thought,” he said, “that the saddest day 
in an agent’s life may perhaps be that 
one when he, through his powers of per- 
suasion secures a temporary victory on 
some point at issue, followed by a real- 
ization of the fact that his company after 
all does not measure up to what he 
thought it stood for in the way of adher- 
ence to sound and equitable business 
principles.” The good of the company 
must always be put above the interest 
of the individual. The field man must 
agree that substantial income and secur- 
ity shall come to him on the basis of 
accomplishment, that a company can 
succeed in fulfilling its mission only as 
it compensates its field forces on the 
basis of performance, of quality results 
attained. 

A program of compensation that 
raises prices to the point where the prod- 
uct becomes unattractive benefits no 
one and harms all. 





Agency Speaker 








CLYDE F. GAY, Boston 
General Agent Aetna Life 
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meanwhile maintaining a creditable rec- 
ord of retention through serving con- 


scientiously the business already on the 
books. ; 
The agency department, he said, 


should function as a thoroughly coor- 
dinated part of the whole company 
structure, cooperating to the fullest 
extent with all other branches. It 
should consult with other departments 
to get expert counsel and to invite recip- 
rocal consideration. In its relations with 
the other departments the agency unit 
should approach all matters with an 
open mind, eliminating prejudice, false 
pride and preconceived notions, etc., he 
declared. Those in the agency depart- 
ment should study the objectives and 
problems of other departments so as to 
get a clear perspective of company oper- 
ation. 

In fulfilling its obligations to the gen- 
eral agents, the agency department 
should keep in close and constant touch 
with the general agency personnel so as 
to be conversant with the objectives, 
ambitions and problems of the agency 
heads, in the aggregate, and as indi- 
viduals, 

The agency department, he said, 
should make available for appointment as 
general agents, men of ability, character, 
knowledge, skill, financial stability and 
devotion to the cause. It should give 
these men the advantage of induction 
into their new duties under auspicious 
circumstances, particularly helping them 
in the development of a clear under- 
Standing and definition of objectives. 


Counsel During First Year 


The department should give general 
agents friendly and continuous super- 
visory counsel during their first year, 
particularly on the financial aspect of 
operation, recruiting and training pro- 
cedure, and motivation. Thereafter the 
department should afford continuing 
counsel on all phases of the job. The 
department, he declared, should engage 
actively as a research bureau and clear- 
ing house in the study of ideas, plans 
and activities. The first obligation of 
the agency department in respect of the 
individual producer is to keep in close 
touch with the objectives, ambitions and 
needs of the agency forces through con- 
tact with general agents and through 
direct contact with the individuals. In 
these dealings there should be freedom 
of discussion and a frank exchange of 
ideas, The department has the obliga- 








tion of providing capable and trained 
leadership; providing and continuing 
educational courses and _ conferences, 
providing effective and up to date in- 
formation and material regarding the 
princples of sound estate building, sales- 
manship, work habits, prospecting meth- 
ods, ideas for the building of prestige 
and good will, service technique, con- 
servation and quality factors generally. 

Promotion of public recognition of 
the important part the agent plays is a 
service to be performed by the agency 
department. The day will come, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fischer, when the vast ma- 
jority of agents will enjoy individually 
the respect and appreciation that are 
accorded the institution on the part of 
the public. 


Serves as Ambassador 


The agency department is a home office 
ambassador of the field and a field am- 
bassador to the home office, he ob- 
served. The department must encourage 
all the departments at the home office 
to realize that the field of salesmanship 
and distribution is one which calls for 
careful consideration and treatment and 
that not only facts and figures but 
human beings must be taken into con- 
sideration. The home office, he said, 
should employ the human approach. 
“Conclusions based on cold facts and 
logic, without taking into consideration 
human traits and reactions, are likely to 
spell failure, if not disaster,” Mr. Fischer 
asserted. The most direct and effective 
approach to the problem of public rela- 
tions is in the development and continu- 
ance of highly satisfactory relations 
between all those engaged directly in 
company operation. 


Must Recognize Trusteeship 


The agency department at the same 
time must encourage on the part of the 
field forces a recognition of the obliga- 
tion of trusteeship which the company 
owes its policyholders. The duty of a 
high degree of stewardship is not re- 
stricted to home office personnel. The 
spirit must pervade the entire organiza- 
tion. 

The conscientious and industrious 
agent desires assurance of a substantial, 
honorable, permanent and secure career 
and he is entitled to that. The public is 
willing to pay the price necessary to 
make the vocation attractive enough to 
secure and hold men of that type. Pol- 
icyholders and company are benefited by 
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Agent Public Relations Factor 
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THE HARVEST 


of life insurance dollars continues to be the 
world’s greatest medium for individual social 
security. Provident men and women have the 
foresight to create their own social security. Let us 
continue to point the way to others lest they en- 
trust their priceless future to untried substitutes. 
* * * 

To the American Life Convention officers and 
members we extend our greetings and best 
wishes. 7 
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several years and then turned adrift as 
additional recruits to the ranks of men 
recognized as life insurance failures. And 
this naturally involves the problem of 
a more thorough recognition of the fact 
that the man who has been a failure in 
one company is almost certain to be a 
failure in a second or third company. 
The ‘misfit’ in life insurance who travels 
from company to company is a potent 
factor in destroying proper relationship 
between the public and the institution of 
life insurance. It seems to me that the 
only practical method of eliminating the 
unfit is for companies to agree upon a 
certain quota of production which if 
unfulfilled would automatically termi- 
nate the agent’s contract. 


Education and Training 


“The education and training of the 
agency force are naturally of tremend- 
ous importance in the maintenance of a 
staff capable of creating goodwill 
toward the institution. Companies for 
a considerable time have given a great 
deal of attention to the matter of the 
education of their agency forces. Not 
only have many companies instituted 
training courses, involving training 
through correspondence as well as train- 
ing by personal contact, but the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Canada 
and the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters of the United States have in- 
stituted exceptionally complete and thor- 
ough courses of study leading to the C. 
L. U. degree. Opportunities therefore 
for acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
life insurance are afforded to practic- 
ally every man who enters the field. 

“Tf the influence of the underwriter is 
to be as powerful as we might wish 
then his education must include, in ad- 
dition to this, a thoroughly rehearsed 
and proper understanding of the an- 
swers which the institution of life insur- 
ance is making, and must continue to 
make, to the queries which have arisen 
in regard to the nature and conduct of 
our business. 


Requirements Needed 


“He should be trained to give, in no 
uncertain fashion, a convincing state- 
ment as to the soundness and stability 
of our business. 

“His education should include a study 
of the co-operative nature of our insti- 
tution and he should seize every oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating that the accu- 
mulation of savings in a life insurahce 
company is the accumulation of small 
amounts owned by the ordinary citizens 
of our countries. 

“He should be able plainly to advise 
the public as to why reserves are kept 
for their protection and should be able 
to refute positively and clearly the false 
statement made in certain publications 
that at death the company should prop- 
erly pay the cash value of the policy as 
well as the sum assured in the policy. 

“He should be able to give expert ad- 
vice as to when term insurance is suit- 
able to the needs of his client and also 
as to when unsuitable. 

“He should be educated so as to be 
able to demonstrate the fallacy of the 
statement that if a man has borrowed on 
his insurance policy he is, as a conse- 
quence, paying an unreasonable price 
for his insurance. 

“He should have a thorough knowl- 
edge of why it is necessary to charge 
what some people regard as a high rate 
of interest on policy loans and he should 
be able to impart that knowledge briefly 
and convincingly. 

“He should thoroughly understand the 
financial set up of a life insurance com- 
pany so as to be able to explain how life 
insurance funds are invested for the 
benefit of the policyholders. 

“He should be able to answer the 
query frequently made as to why life 
insurance costs have recently gone up 
while the cost of many other commodi- 
ties has gone down. 

“He should be able to show the neces- 
sity of the investment of funds. This in- 
volves not only the realization of the 





sanctity of contracts but also of the ne- 
cessity for interest, or the payment by 
the borrower for the use of the Savings 
of the people. 

“In order that the task of creating 
proper public relationship may be done 
through the agency forces it is essential 
that there should be a goodwill towards 
the business on the part of the agency 
forces themselves. Such goodwill can- 
not exist, and when it does exist cannot 
continue, unless there is maintained an 
adequate system of remuneration provid- 
ing a living to the man engaged in life 
insurance commensurate with the work 
which is required to be done. No one 
realizes more than I how easy it is to 
make such an utterance and how diffi- 
cult it is to work out any scheme giving 
practical effect to this idea. The prob- 
lem of the remuneration of agents in 
many of its phases has been labored 
over at every meeting of the joint com- 
mittee in Canada during the past two 
years. This committee, composed of 
life underwriters, life agency officers 
and life officers has come to the con- 
clusion that the problem facing the in- 
stitution of life insurance in this matter 
is to devise some method by which we 
can stabilize the income of the man who 
has been for some period a recognized 
part of the institution of life insurance. 


Many Are Below Standard 


“Tt is true that we have many success- 
ful life underwriters earning substantial 
incomes, and thereby taking the place in 
life to which they are entitled by reason 
of their ability and their earning power. 
There are, however, many cases of men 
who have been for a considerable period 
in the business of life insurance and yet 
today are unable by reason of their di- 


minished incomes to maintain a reason-' 


able standard of living. Such cases may 
be the exception but it is often the ex- 
ception which has the most influence in 
affecting the goodwill of the public. It 
would, therefore, seem to me essential 
that if the good name of life insurance 
is to be maintained there must be 
devised some way either of eliminating 
such men from the business when they 
reach this stage or of compelling some 
form of personal superintendence, edu- 
cation and stimulation which will bring 
the men back to the earning power 
which they formerly enjoyed. There is 
nothing so detrimental to the institution 
as to have in active circulation through- 
out the business houses and the homes 
of the community a man who has been 
formerly regarded as successful and yet 
is now recognized as a failure.” 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 
service we provide is needed. It means 
to me that day by day, in every letter, 
every approach and every act, we so 
conduct ourselves that we give the peo- 
ple half a chance to get to know us, 
what we are trying to do, and how we 
are trying to do it. It means getting 
them to feel that we belong indispen- 
sably with them and never letting them 
feel, or be led to feel, that we are inter- 
ested only in our growth and our profits. 
As I see it, this requires the fusion of 
two elements—the effective use of our 
available manpower and the equally 
effective use of our routine contacts 
with our customers. 


Have a Simple Beginning 


“Your policyholder relations and your 
public relations, just as ours, have a sim- 
ple and homely beginning right in the 
home office building, in the branch 
offices, and in the homes of the agents. 
It is through these that the outside pub- 
lic gets to know and continues to judge 
acompany. We are gauged by the way 
we handle grievances, real or fancied, 
and our successes and failures in adjust- 
ing the simple, everyday whys and 
wherefores that come from our opera- 
tions. In other words, I feel that our 
troubles, as always, are a mass of little 
ones, and that the big individual ones 
are yet to come, if ever. I feel that 
in our everyday dealings we can find a 
way to endlessly multiply kind thoughts 
about ourselves. But to do these simple 
things as an industry, we must develop 
our resources, we must: expand our 
abilities, we must seek out new ap- 
proaches and new techniques. 

“I am struck by the fact that those 
companies which have made the most 
Progress in the public eye, as well as 
financially, are both agency and research 
minded. It is clear that they have 
understood, supported and valued the 
results obtained, and the state of their 
manpower reflects it. 

“How many of our agency esehbiines 
are the direct result of our failure to 
develop to the full the capacities of our 
present men before making further 
additions to our agency forces? Do we 
sometimes forget that there is no sub- 
stitute for the continuous training and 
Supervision of the men we already em- 
Ploy? When we do either of these 
things we fall into the same sort of 
error as do those agents who neglect 
their policyholders. Frankly my com- 
pany is and always has been much more 








interested in manpower than in imme- 
diate business—much more_ interested 
in bringing the proper training to this 
manpower, than in demanding immedi- 
ate results—much more willing to spend, 
and keep right on spending to find the 
manpower that can be properly trained. 
For it is manpower of the right kind, 
chosen and trained with care, that pro- 
duces everything we need. 


Philosophy of Agency Management 


“Our philosophy of agency manage- 
ment is an essentially simple one. It is 
a programmed preparation of the agent 
in the fundamentals and essential func- 
tions of the business. It stresses recog- 
nition, individual attention and ample 
opportunity for each man. The course 
of this preparation may be described as 
the continuous process of seeking newer 
and better ways of doing each part of 
every job. It is the breaking down of 
the entire sales process into its com- 
ponent parts with critical analysis of 
each of these parts. It is a perpetual 
reconstruction. It encompasses’ the 
acceptance or rejection of previously 
accepted standards, depending upon how 
those standards have proved themselves 
in practice. It is a concentrated mix- 
ture of study and training, perfection of 
crganization and good, hard work. It 
adds up to the continual rebuilding and 
reshaping of an ever mobile philosophy 
of selling. In the course of this ebb 
and flow, close supervision is maintained 
over the sales force, which is composed 
of full-time men of ever-increasing 
caliber, aware of their responsibilities, 
able to comprehend and put to increas- 
ingly better uses, the tools developed for 
them. In giving us the type of busi- 
ness we want, such men provide them- 
selves with adequate and steadily in- 
creasing incomes. In return we receive 
the benefits of the message carried by 
our agents to the public. While dis- 
tributing our service, they acquaint the 
public with our philosophy of business. 


Value of Older Men 


“In the development of our relations 
with the public, the older men in our 
agency forces can do an untold amount 
of good. Their wide acquaintance and 
their standing in the community fit them 
to carry on a most important phase of 
the work we are all trying to do. Their 
influence upon their policyholders and 
the younger men of our staffs should 
not be underestimated. I believe their 
talents have been oftentimes overlooked, 
and that in our responsibilities to them 
we as companies have often failed to 
appreciate to the full the good they have 
done us. They have been the backbone 
of our organizations and have produced 
the fabric with which we work today. 
Even though their sales efficiency may 
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be considerably impaired, they are still 
our best public ambassadors. 

“Among us at all times, in every gen- 
eration, there will be those who would 
like’ to see things remain exactly as 
they are, those who are eternally satis- 
fied—to whomethis is the best of worlds. 
Fortunately, they are in the extreme 
minority in any business. Nevertheless, 
they are there. They are the companies 
and the officials of companies who would 
resist the rising tide of rapidly changing 
economic and social conditions and pre- 
tend to ignore the shortcomings of the 
past. I feel that it is sheer suicide to 
ask that things as they are remain 
unchanged, but we must make the 
changes ourselves or eventually lose our 
individualities. We must permit no 
divisions within our ranks that would 
justify outside authority taking a hand 
in our internal affairs. We need less 
regulation rather than more, but we 
must earn the right to it ourselves. 
Today, as always, self-regulated busi- 
ness is the best regulated business. The 
maximum requirements of the past be- 
come the minimum requirements of the 
present, and those companies which hew 
close to the line of doing the least, will 
get the least in return. 

“In building the good relations that 
prove our system in earning its right to 
survival, the agent will inevitably pros- 
per. But he must be counseled, advised, 
guided and shown the simplest, most 
direct path to the permanent building of 
good relations. It will require vision 
and courage to do these things. How- 
ever, agency research alone will not do 
the job, but agency research combined 
with management research will result 
in better methods of distribution, in 
better executive, employe and agency 
motivation, and result in a closer coor- 
dination of our aims and objectives. 

“Agency leadership in the changing 
scene, tenaciously and tactfully backing 
an efficient, well-paid sales force, ag- 
gressively applying the proven lessons 
of untiring research, will take us a long 
way toward the solution of our distribu- 
tion problems. As I see it, it is our 
task to give more and more men in 
our great industry a clearer insight into 
the service they can perform by develop- 
ing in each man constructive ideas of 
performance that will take him and us 
closer to our common goal of service 
to the public in the interest of the pub- 
lic. By observing these fundamental 
considerations we shall, I feel, return 
value for value, contributing most to 
the performance of our functions as in- 
surers.” 





On the front of the program, surround- 
ing the A. L. C. insignia were the words 
“Life Insurance—real social security.” 
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B. H. Walker Almost a Flyer 


B. H. Walker, president of Life of 
Virginia, left St. Louis for Chicago in a 
two seater airplane, with an aviator 
friend, who had promised to let Mr. 
Walker take the controls part of the 
way. They ran into bad weather, de- 
scended to 300 feet and hurried back to 
St. Louis guided by the iron compass— 
the railroad track. Mr. Walker then got 
to Chicago by train. 





The Edgewater Beach hotel sent to 
the rooms of all who attended the Amer- 
ican Life Convention meeting a new 
fangled gadget for keeping a record of 
telephone numbers. This unique device, 
the gift of President W. M. Dewey, ad- 
duced much favorable comment. Mr. 
Dewey is popular with insurance men 
in all branches of the business. 


Col. C. B. Robbins’ convention staff at 
American Life Convention headquarters 
office in Chicago consists of R. H. Kast- 
ner, assistant counsel; Mildred Ham- 
mond, assistant secretary, Lillian Wil- 
lie, assistant treasurer; F. E. Huston, 
secretary-actuary, and Maurice E. Ben- 
son, attorney. 

The Industrial Insurers Conference 
was Officially represented by Frank P. 
Samford, the president, who is head of 
Liberty National Life; H. T. Dobbs, 
chairman executive committee; H. Clay 
Evans Johnson, secretary, and Raymund 
Daniel, executive secretary. 
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Public Education 
Is Vital Need Today 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
we terribly concerned when someone 
sends us a booklet with a comment that 
it looks as though this or that organi- 
zation had done a better job than we 
had in explaining the operations of the 
company in their annual statement?” 

Too frequently those in the business 
have assumed that since life insurance 
is somewhat complicated, it can’t be un- 
derstood by a layman. The business, as 
a matter of fact, should address itself 
to the problem of making the picture 
simple, he said. The task of making 
the business simple is not itself simple. 
The first undertaking is to see that the 
employes in the field and the home of- 
fice are themselves well informed. 

Mr. Stevenson said that he is not ad- 
vocating a barrage of publicity, for pub- 
lic enlightenment is not merely an ad- 
vertising department job. Public 
enlightenment, he said, is one of the ma- 
jor jobs of every life company and de- 
mands its utmost efforts. 


TNEC Investigation 


Life insurance welcomes constructive 
criticism and if in the TNEC study any 
faults are disclosed that can be cor- 
rected, the business will proceed to 
make the change. “On the other hand,” 
he declared “if we feel that criticisms of 
certain phases of our business are based 
on incomplete data or that proper 
weight has not been given to all the 
factors which have a bearing on a par- 
ticular situation, we are certainly justi- 
fied in rising to the vigorous defense of 
Systems or practices which, in the light 
of careful study and comprehensive ex- 
perience, seem to us to be in the best 
interests of those who are depending on 
life insurance to protect their families 
and their own old age.” 

he people are fair-minded, Mr. 
Stevenson asserted, and if the business 
directs its effort toward giving them the 
real picture of the business, that shrewd 
conviction which generally gets to the 
essential truth of things will form the 
basis of their judgment. 








Joy M. Luidens, executive-secretary 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, and Katheryn Garrabrant, one of 
her assistants, were interested guests at 
the Legal Section luncheon the first day. 


J. Ross Crabbe, deputy superintendent 
of the Ohio department, accompanied 
Superintendent John A. Lloyd to the 
meeting. 


Kendall Heads 
Industrial Section 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


Craig’s talk, President Joe D. Morse of 
the Home State Life said that the pres- 
ent governmental trends create a serious 
question in all branches of business. Mr. 
Morse suggested a definite program of 
having company officials contact sena- 
tors and congressmen in their own 
states and to show them what the busi- 
ness is doing and the importance of it 
to the public welfare. This discussion 
was continued in the evening at the 
closed meeting. 








Observations at Industrial 
Section Gathering 


The report of the nomination commit- 
tee was presented by J. D. Morse, presi- 
dent Home State Life. 

B. L. DeWitt, assistant secretary- 
treasurer of the Peninsular Life of 
Jacksonville, Fla., the new secretary of 
the Industrial Section, attended his first 
meeting. Laurence F. Lee, president 
Peninsular and the Occidental of North 
Carolina, is highly respected among the 
Industrial Section members for his for- 
ward views regarding the future of in- 
dustrial insurance. 

C. H. Taylor, president Home Friendly, 
reported good results on his company’s 
application inspections. 


Frederic M. Nettleship, secretary of 
agencies Equitable Life of Washington, 
was present as a private for the first 
time in five years. Mr. Nettleship served 
as secretary of the section for three 
years and two years as chairman. 


The Knights Life, which recently 
joined the American Life Convention, 
was represented by President Joseph H. 
Reiman and William C. Ley, agency di- 
rector. Mr. Ley has been a visitor to 
the Industrial Section for five years and 
Mr. Reiman was attending his second 
meeting. Mr. Reiman reported that his 
company is working on a pension sys- 
tem for employes as soon as its status 
under the social security act is deter- 
mined. The Knights Life is a member 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank and is 
not quite certain of its social security 
standing. 


Plans for the 1940 program of the In- 
dustrial Insurers Conference, which will 
be held next spring at a time and place 
to be designated, were considered at 
Chicago during the American Life Con- 
vention sessions. Among those who took 
part were Chairman George R, Kendall 
and J. R. Leal of the program commit- 
tee, President Frank P. Samford and 
Executive Secretary Raymund Daniel. 


Felix Rothschild, vice-president Sun 
Life of America, reported that he expects 
good effects from the revised social se- 
curity act. 
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Troublous times 
may be in the offing 


If they are faced realistically, cour- 
ageously, with that fine old spirit of 
Americanism that transformed a wilder- 
ness into a nation, they will be overcome 
and the United States will go ahead. 


Let each-and every one of us banish 
the spirit of defeatism, so wholly 
foreign to our past—and_ resolutely 
plan to make the future rather than aim- 
lessly to drift into it. 
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“Life insurance owes to thase it serves 
a factual report:on‘taxes:. It has an 
ovligation to the national community to 
reveal the extent to which funds paid 
to provide for the protection of families, 
and for income in the future at the time 
of retirement, are absorbed in current 
tax collections. And, remember! Sub- 
stantial portions of those taxes are used 
to: give to the unthrifty and prodigal the 
very benefit our pbdlicyholders have 
saved to provide for themselves and 
their families. 

“The undertaking, as I see it, divides 
itself into two functions: (1) the re- 
search necessary to obtain and classify 
the necessary facts; (2) the interpreta- 
tion and translation to the policyholders 
of the information so developed. This 
impresses me as a primary approach to 
the whole problem and one which should 
not be delayed beyond the time required 
to assemble the essential data. We have 
procrastinated over the petiod of late 
years, meantime by our silence permit- 
ting those most directly affected to re- 
main unaware of the progressively in- 
creasing expenditure of their money in 
tax channels. 

“Exactly what is the situation with re- 
spect to the tax on life insurance? When 
P. L. Gamble was engaged by the New 
York State Tax Commission in 1937 to 
undertake a special study of insurance 
taxation, he found, and so reported, that 
it was almost impossible to ascertain the 
actual tax levies collected from insur- 
ance companies. In his conclusions he 
expressed the urgency of an immediate 
reform in tax methods and pointed the 
necessity of determining where the bur- 
den ultimately rests. 


Tax Aggregates 40 Percent 


“Let us segregate that burden and see 
it in its true proportion. If we total all 
disbursements paid by life companies 
this past year, including operating ex- 
pense, payments to policyholders’ and 
their beneficiaries, and then add to that 
the increase in reserves required by law, 
guaranteeing fulfillment of the policy 
contracts, and deduct this sum from ag- 
gregate receipts, thereby obtaining a net 
income on the basis of the early federal 
income tax act, we find that of the net 
income then remaining we have paid a 
tax aggregating substantially 40 percent, 
and in many cases even more, Do our 
policyholders understand this situation? 
Have we made it possible for them to 
know what is happening to the premium 
dollar they pay? 

_ “There exists, in some quarters, an 
inclination to criticize life insurance be- 
cause of its mounting cost in recent 
years. I suggest that perhaps one of the 
cures for increasing ense is reduction 
of the tax load and jmprovement of the 
starvation wage f 

that now exists. Th 
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the fact that an 





increase in rates of nearly 1234 percent 
has been occasioned by a diminution of 
interest return. Taxes are to a degree 
responsible for this, for our investments 
in the bonds of public utilities, railroads, 
and other enterprises are affected by 
taxes levied on those companies. 


Mandate Is Assutned 


“I am persuaded that the future of life 
insurance, over the next swing of the 
economic cycle, lies in its service to the 
man or womah of average means. For 
more than a generation insurance has 
served the average citizen as is evi- 
denced by the average sized life policy. 
It is therefore natural that we express 
an increasingly practical concern over 
the tendency to remove, through the op- 
eration of taxes, the opportunity of these 
average people to acquire life insurance 
for their protection and security. I can 
almost say, in the current vernacular, 
that we can assume a ‘mandate’ to per- 
form this public duty. In _ testimony 
before the ways and means committee 
of the House of Representatives, it has 
been brought out that since 1930 the 
percentage of the worker’s daily wage 
taken in taxes has increased from 7 per- 
cent to more than 22 percent. This is 
an acceleration of three-fold the rate of 
tax and surely merits study. 


Effect of Tax Burden 


“If we use the figures of the Gallup 
poll as an approximate base, we find 
that 34% percent of the monthly budget 
of the average worker’s family goes into 
the purchase of life insurance. By pre- 
serving the same ratio of expenditure for 
life insurance, it may be calculated that 
the 300 percent increase in taxes has 
actually diverted from the funds which 
could properly have gone into life in- 
surance, a sum that has reduced the sale 
of life insurance some $1,800,000,000 this 
past year. So it would appear that we 
have another direct and important inter- 
est in taxes, beyond those directly im- 
posed upon our business. 

“If we are criticized because the cost 
of life insurance has increased, I sug- 
gest that we are at fault in that we have 
not established an understanding of the 
circumstances responsible for this. It 
appears to me we have remained too 
long silent in presenting the logic of a 
situation that is as unsatisfactory to us 
as it must be to every policyholder. The 
reflection of taxes in the costs of every 
busimess, in the lives of the people of 
eur nation, and in the social outlook, is 
apparent to anyone who gives the sub- 
ject even the most casual glance. 

“What is the extent of our responsi- 
bility to our policyholders in bringing 
to their attention the effect of taxation 
upon their life insurance? Public opin- 
ion is vital to every enterprise. The 
things that people think may not ‘square’ 
with what is true, but the fact that the 
public thinks these things makes them 
important. That some _ unfortunate 
woman of an earlier period in our his- 





tory was not a witch failed to save her 
when the people believed she was. If 
there are misconceptions or misunder- 
standings in the public mind with re- 
spect to taxation which a presentation of 
factual material can correct, then we 
should lose no time in entering upon 
such a course of correction—particularly 
wherein it affects them as policyholders. 


Equitable Distribution 


“It has long been a principle of proper 
taxation that levies should be equitably 
distributed. More recently there has 
been added an expedient philosophy 
which views ability to pay as a cardinal 
virtue of even greater significance. We 
know that the average policy is,some- 
what less than $2,000, and that ‘our 65 
million policyholders represent, in the 
great majority, those average people 
with $1,800 of annual income or less, 
whose tax bill already exceeds $240. 
Having the principle of equitable distri- 
bution in mind, is it reasonable to add 
to their share of the tax load? I think 
two misconceptions are responsible for 
an assumption that life insurance has 
the ability to pay. The first is founded 
upon a distorted notion as to the char- 
acter of the institution itself, and the 
second arises from the belief that life 
companies are wealthy corporations, pos- 
sessed of great reservoirs of hitherto un- 
tapped riches. Were it appreciated that 
the premiums paid by the policyholders 





are in essence voluntary taxes con- 
tributed to relieve society-at-large of the 
responsibility for destitution in old age, 
and, further, that most of these policy- 
holders as individuals, because of the 
income range in which they fall, would 
not be subject to such a tax had they 
not of their own volition pooled their 
interest jointly with others for mutual 
protection;—were these facts generally 
understood, I think the question of abil- 
ity to pay would be answered most em- 
phatically. 


Tax on a Tax 


“Moreover, it should be repeated that 
the taxation of life insurance is a tax 
on a tax; a situation in which the goy- 
ernment imposes. an added levy upon 
those who hayvé already made their tax 
contribution. I submit that our duty is 
not performéd until we reveal to our 
policyholders the extent to which taxes 
penetrate and destroy the fabric of pro- 
tection; until we urge an aggressive, 
militant activity on their part, founded 
upon the preservation of the competence 
their foresight and self-denial is creat- 
ing. Opposition to the evil of oppres- 
sive taxes is more than a state of mind. 
It is a crusade, to be undertaken by and 
for the thrifty millions of people of our 
nation who pay the costs and bear the 
burdens. Another reason for the tre- 
mendous increase in the tax load might 
easily be the apathy of those who could 
retard spending if they would take an 
active part in government, but either be- 
cause of indifference or because of an 
avidity to acquire wealth now to the ex- 
clusion of any other activity, causes 
them to neglect their duty to their coun- 
try, their families, and themselves. 

“The cure means enlightened and ac- 
tive opposition to wasteful expenditures, 
extravagance and lavish excess. It means 
a determined effort, through individual 
initiative—in conversation and in corre- 
spondence—to stop the drain upon the 
economic vitality of a nation that can 


even now know the blight of dissipated - 


wealth. It means turning back the drift 
towards dependence on government aid 
to the rugged independence and _indi- 
vidual initiative of our fathers.” 





W. C. Schuppel, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Oregon Mutual Life of Port- 
land, on his way east stopped off at 
Boise, Idaho, to visit his brothers, then 
took a plane to Chicago. He spent the 
week end at Springfield, Ill., the old 
Schuppel abiding place, visiting another 
brother. 





Two Former Convention Managers 








CLARIS ADAMS, Columbus, 0. 


Two former managers of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention who acted also as 
its general counsel attended the annual 
meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago. Both are Hoosiers. Both 
practiced law in Indianapolis. Claris 
Adams, now president of the Ohio State 
Life, was the second secretary and man- 
ager of the organization, succeeding the 
late T. W. Blackburn. Mr. Adams has 





BYRON K. ELLIOTT, Boston 


been prominent in politics and once was 
a candidate for United States senator 
before the Republican primaries 
Indiana. 

Judge Byron K. Elliott was a bat- 
rister in Indianapolis and later occupied 
a seat on the bench, He resigned to 
go with the John Hancock Mutual Life 
in its legal department, now being get 
eral counsel, 
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Top row—W. J. Hiller, actuary Great American Life, San Antonio; Mrs. Hiller. 
Second row—J. D. Morse, president Home State Life, Oklahoma City: T. J. Mohan, 
vice-president Eureka-Maryland Assurance. 








Business Is Equipped for 
Public Relations Work 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


every doubt concerning it must by con- 
scious effort be removed from the public 
mind. Today requires greater skill and 
diligence in dealing with the public. To- 
day demands a good job of public rela- 
tions. No individual, no business can 
neglect it. It is a fundamental neces- 
sity in today’s scheme of things. 

“We are in an era when business must 
have a more sensitive relationship with 
its customers, and with the public in 
general—an era in which the successful 
business, the successful business man- 
agers, will be those who fully appreciate 
its importance, and who operate every 
detail so as to capture and hold the 
greatest possible amount of favorable 
human and public approval.” 

_ Public relations is a fact, a condi- 
tion incident to business, and perhaps an 
art which we have always had with us, 
but to which we have only recently 
Siven a name,” Mr. Craig said. 





Entertainment for the Ladies 


Special entertainment was provided 
for the ladies. On Tuesday there was a 
drive and visit to Bahai Temple and 
Evanston gardens. followed by luncheon 
-s The Homestead,” Evanston, II. 

vednesday afternoon all of the ladies 
were guests of the convention at the Sel- 
wyn Theatre where John Barrymore is 
Starring in “My Dear Children.” On 








New President Is 
Man of Stature 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
taken an active interest. He has also 
been prominent in the affairs of the Life 
Presidents Association. 

Mr. Craig has always been active in 
the civic life of his home city. He is a 
member of the board of stewards of the 
West End Methodist Church of Nash- 
ville; chairman of the book committee of 
the publishing house of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; trustee of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers and of 
Scarritt School for Christian Workers. 
Mr. Craig is a director of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad. 

He began his business career as a 
clerk in a dry goods store in his native 
town of Pulaski, Tenn. He was born 
there in June, 1868, and received his edu- 
cation in the public schools of Pulaski 
and in Giles College. In 1887 he went 
into business for himself, acquiring an 
interest in a drug store. Shortly after- 
wards he established an insurance 
agency, where began his interest in the 
business which has claimed his major ac- 
complishment. In 1897 he disposed of 
his interests in Pulaski and moved to 
Nashville, entering the insurance com- 
missioner’s office, where a year later he 
was made deputy. 








Thursday there was a luncheon at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. Neysa Smith, 
astrologer, was present. 





This “Life Insurance Company 
of Exceptional Strength” offers 
opportunities for agency build- 
ing in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, Montana, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California and 


Idaho. 


WRITE: 


JOHN W. CADIGAN, 
Vice President & Supt. of Agencies 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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GREETINGS 














PROGRESS 


We congratulate the American Life Convention on its 
valuable contributions to the progress of Life Insurance. 


Increases of 450% in Surplus, 150% in Assets and 
100% Insurance in Force, for 1938, and an appreciable 
growth for the first eight months of 1939 makes Repub- 
lic National Life Insurance Company feel that it is 
keeping in step with the advancement of the Nation's 
largest business. 


Address Agency Inquiries to 
M. Allen Anderson, Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


THEO. P. BEASLEY + PRESIDENT 


DALLAS 1 hO}\11 nO) ot ok On = 
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One of the most important, Advanced 


Underwriting books of recent years. 


By a Member of 


The Million Dollar Round Table 





The Tools 


Why? 





Mental Attitude 


Some Chapters of Mr. Pirnie’s Book 


Building the Estate 
The Final Presentation 


The Sales Presentation Following Through 
The Second Interview Objectives 


Compensation 


An Estate Planning System That Works! 








ERE, in simple: understandable terms, the reader is 
taken behind the scenes and shown just how this out- 


Announcing ! 


“Planning and Selling 
The Basic Estate” 


By RODERICK PIRNIE 


—a most unusual new book, giving a thor- 
oughly practical explanation of an outstand- 
ing “Success-F ormula.” 


NCE in a blue moon, some very successful underwriter con- 
sents to make public in book form the exact methods which 
he has used to accomplish outstanding results. True, such books 
are rare indeed for several reasons; either the successful under- 
writer is one of the suspicious, reticent, secretive type; or his success 
is due to a great extent to personality; or his methods are so highly 
intuitive that he is unable to analyze them and reduce them to 
print. Only seldom is a great underwriter possessed of the analytical 
power and the desire to share his methods with others—both of 
which are essential to produce a thoroughly practical explanation 
of “how-he-does-it.” 


MONG the very few men thus equipped is Roderick Pirnie, 

General Agent of the Massachusetts Mutual at Providence, 

R. I., a member of the Million Dollar Round Table and one who 

by means of a standardized Estate Planning Method has produced, 

with his associates, some thirty million dollars of life insurance in 
recent years. 


OR a long time Mr. Pirnie and his associates withheld this 

method from publication. Recently, however, The National 
Underwriter Company was able to persuade them to release their 
system for the benefit of the business; and it is 
now published for the first time in its entirety in 
a handsome brochure illustrated on this page. 


standingly successful underwriter works. Many canvassing 


and auditing forms are included, together with the standard- 
ized outline presentation which has been used so effectively 
not only by Mr. Pirnie himself but by many of his associates 


who have worked his plan. 


—Exactly how a great underwriter works! 


others, as well as the author! 


—A method any underwriter with good back- 


ground may adopt with PROFIT! 


OST important is this latter fact, because had Mr. 


Pirnie been the only one able to produce millions with 
his plan, it would obviously be an entirely personalized pat- 
tern. This is emphatically not the case, as the workability of 
his system has been proven by many of his associates who have 
used it just as successfully as he himself has. 


An Advanced Underwriting Book that Every ‘‘C. 
L.U.’’ and all who hope to become “‘C.L.U.s’’ 
will want to carefully stady—ORDER YOURS NOW! 


YOU MAY GET IT ‘“‘ON APPROVAL’’ 





Matt Tuis Couron For Yours Topay 


Send me on ten day approval.................08% copies of 
Roperick Pirnie’s “Planning & Selling The Basic Estate” 
(Single Copy $2.00; ten, $1.80 each—less in larger quantities) 


To The National Underwriter Company—Book Dept. 
420 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








—A presentation that has proven it will work for 
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President Grant 
Reviews Four Big 
Problems of Year 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


cise their right to vote for officers and 
directors. This is unfortunate but not 
surprising when we consider the prob- 
lem of persuading our people to vote 
even at presidential elections. Perhaps 
this failure on the part of the policy- 
owner is evidence of his confidence in 
the management of his company. 

“The committee dwelt upon one of 
the real and age-old problems of the 
business—that of lapses. Unquestion- 
ably one of the most important factors 
in determining lapses is over-selling and 
wrong selling. Certainly no other one 
problem has occupied as much intelli- 
gent and consistent study within the 
past decade as has this question of re- 
ducing lapsation. And the gratifying 
fact is that we are making notable 
progress. More and more we under- 
stand that the potential lapse begins not 
when a renewal falls due, or not even 
then the initial sale is made, but clear 
back to the very beginning—the selec- 
tion of the salesman. Selling the wrong 
type of contract is due to ignorance, not 
willful intent, in most instances. If the 
committee by centering attention on this 
problem has helped us to a greater ap- 
preciation of its importance, they will 
have rendered a distinct service. As for 
over-selling—it is a factor but a minor 
one, I believe. For every case of over- 
insurance—provided it is well arranged 
—there will be many times the number 
of uninsured. And it must not be as- 
sumed that the salesman is always the 
one responsible. It may be overbuying 


instead by those same enthusiastic and 


optimistic individuals who drive Cadil- 
lac cars on Ford incomes. 

‘The committee went quite thor- 
oughly into the effectiveness, or perhaps 
even the necessity, of the life insurance 
agency system as it now exists. Again 
they were joining with us in a problem 
entitled to all the aid it can receive from 
any source whatsoever. I dare say more 
time and thought has been devoted with- 
in the past 10 years to the devising and 
adopting of means for improving the 
standard of the American life under- 
writer than in all the previous history of 
the business. Certainly no one can fail 
to observe the tremendous progress al- 
ready achieved. And let’s not forget 
either that imperfect as it has been it is 





New Secretary of the 
Agency Section 





C 





ate i Weidenborner, superintendent 
va agencies of Guardian Life, is the new 
cretary of the Agency Section, thus 


beg in line to become chairman next 


yet responsible for having made America 
the best insured among all the nations 
of the world. 


Federal vs. State Supervision 


“Many of the questions before the 
committee indicated the possibility or 
perhaps probability, of recommending 
federal supervision, if not even federal 
control of life insurance. This conven- 
tion has on previous occasions expressed 
its full approval of the present system of 
state supervision. Certain it is that un- 
der this system encouragement has been 
given to the establishment and develop- 
ment of many companies widely distrib- 
utes throughout the states. In few in- 
stances—and those in states of sparse 
population—are we without one or more 
local companies. These companies have 
contributed materially to the upbuilding 
of their local communities and have 
helped distribute rather than concentrate 
the accumulation of policyowners’ sav- 
ings throughout the land. 

“If there be merit in the theory—and 
I neither suggest nor believe there is— 
that a financial institution can become 
too large—then the surest protection 
against that possibility is the mainte- 
nance of our present system of state 
supervision.” 


Government Life Insurance 


In referring to the “hint of a compre- 
hensive government life insurance pro- 
gram” brought out in the closing days 
of the inquiry, he said that special effort 
seemed to have been made to discredit 
industrial life insurance in every possible 
way. He said that in view of that con- 
sistent policy, the appearance of an ac- 
tuary for the social security board to be 
questioned on the possibility of provid- 
ing burial benefits ($250 being tenta- 
tively suggested) mirht actually be re- 
garded as “part of a comprehensive pro- 
gram to finally recommend that social 
security eventually compete with or dis- 
place industrial life insurance as it now 
exists.” Recalling the efforts made by 
the social security board to add addi- 
tional benefits at a cost of nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 per year, and with the machinery 
for the collection of individual premiums 
on more than 30,000,000 citizens already 
installed, he asked: “Is there reason to 
doubt that ultimately a determined ef- 
fort to include plain life insurance as 
so-called security will be made? ... I’m 
not attempting to advise you what your 
course will be. I am pointing out, how- 
ever, what seems to me to be a clearly 
defined program and suggesting that un- 
less we are ready to acquiesce in it, we 
had better be strengthening our forces 
in opposition to it.” 


Governmental Competition 


On the question of interest rates, he 
referred to the competition from gov- 
ernment agencies, from whence funds 
were obtained at low rates through the 
credit of the United States itself. He 
said the average man or woman thinks 
of interest as something that the poor 
man pays and the rich man receives, but 
declared that there never was a greater 
fallacy. It is the rich and well-to-do 
who borrow most and profit most when 
interest rates go down, he said. 

He said he might be chided for “talk- 
ing politics,” but declared that partici- 
pation in politics is an absolute neces- 
sity. 

“Today every business plan or trans- 
action must be considered in the light 
of laws and regulations enacted or im- 
posed by politicians,” he said. 

“If you decide tomorrow to add a new 
form of policy or modify an old one, 
its provisions must comply with laws 
and regulations enacted and imposed by 
politicians. If there comes to your office 
tomorrow an applicant for an agency, 
before making his first solicitation he 
must be licensed under laws enacted by 
politicians. Every investment made by 
your investment committee must comply 
with laws enacted by politicians.” 

In this connection he said he was not 
speaking of the politician in any uncom- 
plimentary sense, but rather as the one 
who is performing the duty which is too 
often shirked—interesting himself in the 
affairs of the government under which 





(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Rockford Life Insurance Company has 
good openings in Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, and 
Kansas. Write Francis L. Brown, Presi- 
dent, Rockford Life Insurance Company, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANGE COMPANY 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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AMERICAN SAVINGS LIFE 
Insurance Company 


Kansas City, Missouri 


R. S. T1ERNAN 
President 
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Security Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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THE AMERICAN BANKERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chicago 
Executive Office—Jacksonville, Illinois 
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Industrial and Ordinary Life 
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Industrial Agent 
Has Had Influence 
in Ordinary Field 


J. F. Ruehlmann, Western 
& Southern, Traces Devel- 
opment of Debit Man 


An outline of the part that the indus- 
trial agent has played in the develop- 
ment of ordinary life insurance was 
sketched Thursday afternoon by John 
F. Ruelilmann, vice-president Western 
& Southern Life, whose assigned topic 
was “The Contribution of the Industrial 
Agent to the Development of Ordinary 
Insurance.” 

Mr. Ruehlmann said that the man with 
the collection book has had little of the 
dramatic in his history. He has not 
been an attendant at million dollar round 
tables. There have been no spectacular 
general agents among industrial work- 
ers. The importance of the industrial 
rate book carrier has only been appre- 
ciated in recent years, especially by the 
ordinary writing companies, 


Adaptation of English Plan 


Mr. Ruehlmann said that the weekly 
premium business in this country began 
in the 1870’s, being an adaptation of the 
English system of wage earners insur- 
ance. Most of the companies that began 
business at that time patterned their op- 
erating methods after Prudential of 
London. It was in 1892 that Metropoli- 
tan began to write ordinary business 
through industrial agents. The other 
American industrial companies followed 
this lead slowly during the next decade. 

In the early years of industrial insur- 
ance in this country dozens of small com- 
panies were organized and failed to stay 
in business or turned their attention to 
ordinary. Until comparatively recent 
times, industrial: agents sold only $500 
or $1,000 ordinary policies. 


Ordinary Field Was Stirred 


In 1909 Metropolitan issued its pre- 
ferred risk contract which caused a stir 
among the ordinary agents and made 
those in the ordinary business realize 
that the industrial companies were likely 
to become a factor in ordinary produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Ruehlmann remarked that up to 
the time of the world war the growth 
of ordinary business in this country was 
second to that of industrial. The rapid 
growth of ordinary production on the 
part of the industrial agent took place, 
beginning with 1919. From that year 
until the time of the stock market crash 
of 1929 the industrial agent produced 
more than his share of ordinary busi- 
ness. His sales of ordinary became in- 
creasingly frequent. Mr. Ruehlmann 
said that repetition is the essence of 
good teaching in school, and that the 
weekly calls made by the industrial 
agent taught lessons of thrift and left 
their mark. This was made definitely 
clear in the years 1930-34, the worst 
years of the depression when the indus- 
trial agent was seen as best fitted to 
survive the difficulties of the times. He 
lost less because of the collapse of large 
scale buying. He was a collector before 
he became a salesman and he continued 
to make his accustomed rounds with 
regular, persistent results. The smaller 
ordinary policies written by him stayed 
on the books while big cases went off. 

In comparatively recent years the in- 
dustrial producers’ rate book has ex- 
panded. Mr. Ruehlmann remarked upon 
the large number of modified life poli- 
cies sold by the agents of Prudential, 
but he said that the industrial agent has 
the attitude of “for the common man, 
-the common plans.” 
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HAROLD E. STASSEN 
Governor of Minnesota 








MERLE THORPE, Washington, D. C. 
Editor “Nation’s Business” 






W. J. CAMERON, Detroit 
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Unusual Features Found 
in the 1939 Convention 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


Cragin, medical director of Aetna Life, 
was not present but his report as chair- 
man of the committee on medical exam- 
inations was read by Manager C. B. 
Robbins. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, chairman Fed- 
eral Life, reported as the head of the 
annual meeting committee, saying that 
the next annual gathering would be held 
in Chicago at a date to be selected later. 
Ross Moyer, Continental Assurance, re- 
ported for the actuarial committee and 
A. F. Hall, Lincoln National, for the 
one on public relations. Members stood 
while the names of those who had died 
during the year were read. Since the 
last annual meeting eight new companies 
have been admitted to membership, 
swelling the total to 153, they being: 
Penn Mutual; Colorado Life; Kentucky 
Central Life; Knights Life, Security 
Mutual Life of Binghamton; Lutheran 
Mutual; Union Central and Peninsular 
Life. It was announced that the meet- 
ing of the Medical Section will be held 
June 3-5 at the Broadmoor Hotel in 
Colorado Springs. L. N. Parker re- 
ported for the American Service Bureau. 

When the officers were elected Isaac 
Miller Hamilton placed in nomination 
the name of C. A. Craig, chairman of 
National Life & Accident. Frank W. 
McAllister, general counsel Kansas City 
Life, nominated W. T. Grant, president 
Business Men’s Assurance, for a place 
on the executive committee succeeding T. 
A. Phillips, president Minnesota Mutual. 
As retiring president Mr. Grant goes on 
the executive committee for two years, 
after which he is not eligible for serv- 
ice. 

Greetings Are Extended 

One of the delightful features of the 
meeting each year is the fraternal greet- 
ings extended by the heads of kindred 
organizations. This took place on 
Thursday morning. C. Clarence Neslen, 
insurance commissioner of Utah, 
brought a message as the president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Conimissioners. Vincent Porter Whit- 
sitt, general manager of the Life Presi- 
dents Association introduced the mem- 
bers of the executive committee of that 
organization who were present. Frank- 
lin D’Olier, president of the Prudential, 
spoke as chairman of the Life Presi- 
dents delegation. From the Canadian 
Life Officers Association came its titular 
— A. P. Earle, president Montreal 

ife. 

C. J. Zimmerman, Chicago, general 
agent Connecticut Mutual, and newly 
elected president of the National Asso- 








ciation of Life Underwriters, repre- 
sented that body. In referring to the 
TNEC investigation of life insurance, 
Mr. Zimmerman made a fighting decla- 
ration when he said: “We are conscious 
of our obligation to defend and pre- 
serve the rights of 64,000,000 Americans 
who own a $127,000,000,000 stake in an 
institution which affords them an op- 
portunity to create their future economic 
security through their own efforts and 
upon their own intiative. We are defi- 
nitely prepared to discharge this obli- 
gation if the challenge becomes more 
acute.” 

Mr. Zimmerman also aroused interest 
when he said: “My belief based on 
careful investigation, is that a majority 
of our agents are insistent that some 
social security plan be established for 
their benefit. They overwhelmingly 
favor a company contributory pension 
plar rather than government social se- 
curity, but if something is not done 
along the former line, then field forces 
will demand the latter. 

“It is strange that our institution 
which has been founded on the instinct 
for security, which has underwritten se- 
curity for 64,000,000 policyholders, 
which has merchandised pension plans 
for the American worker, has only in 
rare instances provided those very same 
facilities for its own field forces.” 

Roger B. Hull, managing director of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, was introduced and took a bow. 

John A. Stevenson, president Penn 
Mutual, was the first scheduled speaker. 
His topic was “Public Enlightenment 
versus Propaganda.” 

Governor Harold E. Stassen of 
Minnesota was the final speaker at the 
Thursday morning session. Governor 
Stassen advocated free enterprise and 
individual initiative and said that the 
solution of no important business prob- 
lem in this country is “let the govern- 
ment do it.” 

Arthur C. Daniels, secretary of the 
Institute of Life Insurance, was intro- 
duced. 

At the noon hour there was a lunch- 
eon in honor of the state vice-presidents 
and speakers who had appeared at the 
various sessions and the distinguished 
guests. 

Thursday afternoon’s program opened 
with brief greetings from the United 
States Chamber of Commerce which 
were delivered by O. J. Arnold, presi- 
dent Northwestern National Life. T. F. 
Cunneen, maanger of the insurance divi- 
sion of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, was introduced. Foster \Far- 
rell, secretary-treasurer of the National 
Fraternal Congress, spoke the greetings 
for that organization. The two life in- 
surance speakers were Clyde W. Young, 
president Monarch Life, whose topic 








was “Agency Leadership in the Chang- 
ing Scheme” and John F. Ruehlmann, 
vice-president Western & Southern, who 
told of “The Contribution of the Indus- 
trial Agent to the Development of Or- 
dinary Insurance.” 

W. J. Cameron, radio commentator 
for the Ford Motor Company, closed 
the program with his talk “Looking at 
These Times.” On motion of W. W. 
Jaeger, Bankers Life of Iowa, a resolu- 
tion that Mr. Cameron’s talk be printed 
and distributed to all agents of Ameri- 
can Life Convention companies was 
adopted. 

At the convention’s final session Fri- 
day morning, there were only two speak- 
ers, A. N. Kemp, president Pacific Mu- 
tual, whose subject was “The Policy- 
holder Looks at Taxes” and Merle 
Thorpe, editor of “Nation’s Business.” 





President Grant Reviews 


Year's Four Major Problems 
(CONT’D FROM PRECEDING PAGE) 


he lives. He added that the participa- 
tion of insurance men in politics should 
not be limited to attempting to influence 
legislative measures, once they have been 
introduced. It should begin at the pri- 
maries, continue at election time, and 
become ever more active once the can- 
didate has become the individual whose 
vote may determine the success or fail- 
ure of measures affecting the welfare 
of our business.” 

He urged a rigid reappraisal of the 
character of the service rendered by life 
insurance and endeavor by every pos- 
sible means to ascertain the public’s at- 
titude toward it. “The very conditions 
under which life insurance has had its 
amazing growth,” he said, “have doubt- 
less contributed to certain laxities and 
errors that must be recognized and re- 
moved. ... The plain facts are that we 
have not won that full degree of good 
will that we can eventually enjoy.” He 
said the public’s chief impression comes 
from contact with the men in the field 
and that every effort must be made to 
raise the standard of these men. In that 
same connection he also emphasized the 
importance of backing up the salesmen 
with well trained home office personnel, 
selected with equal care. 

In any public relations movement, he 
said, the best results can be attained 
through utilizing the agencies already 
available, including the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, Sales Re- 
search Bureau, Life Office Management 
Association, American College of Life 
Underwriters and Institute of Life In- 
surance, and above all, the insurance 
press, which he characterized as “per- 
haps more capable than any other single 
agency of aiding us in the attainment of 
public favor and approval.” 
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Books that have Proved Real “Selling Helps”! 


The first adequate treatment in 
“Planned - Estates,” 


Shows how life insurance is enabled to 
accomplish its fullest purpose in the 
simplest manner. 

Planned life insurance estates require 
considerable specialized knowledge (more 
than just salesmanship). It is to this 
specialized knowledge and technique _that 
Mr. Timmerman's book is devoted. Fully 
explains a type of service to beneficiaries 
that is not duplicated by any other finan- 
cial institution. 


Formerly, $2.00 


Now AVAILABLE AT ONLY $1.00 





Sensible Programming 


By Leonard A.. Timmerman 
An Expert on Settlement Options 


. . . @ timely book covering a 


most important field of great” 


opportunity! 


A very large part of every agent's 
success today and in the future, lies 
in the field of “programming” and 
selling the “income idea.” ..Here is 
a book, written for the agent, and 
fully explaining the subjects and 
methods he must understand to in- 
telligently sell on the basis of defi- 
nite needs and in a way that makes 
the prospect want to own more life 
insurance. 


Mr. Timmerman’s book then fol- 
lows through with the actual tested 
presentations of income continua- 
tion, ete, that have been found 
effective in selling life insurance to 
solve the problems that practically 
always arise when the “program- 
ming” method is used. It contains 
a clear and detailed explanation of 
the several basic Settlement Option 
provisions and their use in estate 
protection—also the designation of 
beneficiaries, monthly income plans, 
the Spendthrift clause, contracts for 
educations for retirement, etc. It 
teaches not just “cash at death” but 
planned income continuation. 


{'S0e wack } 
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Simple 
Motivating 
Stories... << 
that sell! 


IN THE SEVERE SCHOOL of cold 
canvass, Bertram Brownold discov- 
ered that stories are far better than 
argument for getting action from 
most life insurance prospects. Appro- 
priate, believable stories reach the 
emotions, the actual dictator of most 
life insurance purchases. 


Using such selling. stories, Brown- 
old-has become one of the success- 
ful producers of the big Rosenstein 
Agency of the Equitable Life in New 
York City. In The Heart Decides, he 
passes on the lessons learned in 
these, years of “story selling.” 


A stimulating book on “emo- 
tional motivation” — one of 
the most -effective ways of 
selling! 


The Heart 
Decides 


by 
Bertram 


Brownold 


$1.50 


Order Now! 


The Heart Decides tells how to 
combine sound economics with emo- 
tional appeals in effective stories, 
then how to train and equip your- 
self to tell such stories, vividly and 
convincingly. 

It gives you Brownold’s best stories 
for dissolving the ten toughest objec- 
tions most commonly met by’ life 
agents. They are simple, believable, 
real stories. You can use, or adapt, 
every one of them to your own pros- 
pects! 

Here is a book in..a thousand— 
easy, fascinating reading, and 
packed with “attacks” for many: sell- 
ing situations] 


If you are weak in “getting action” from prospects, by all means 


read THE HEART DECIDES. 








Just off the press! 


A BRAND NEW Edition of 


Duryea’s Famous Book 


HOW TO SOLICIT 


Entirely Re-written 


“The most widely read and widely quoted 
book on life insurance ever written.” 


HERE IS a boiled down summary of all 
that makes a good life insurance sales- 
man today. Through every: step of the 
selling process, from preparation to 
conclusion of the solicitation How to 
Solicit tells what to do and how to do 
it. What. it advocates has been proved 
to be. practical,.and the methods ex- 
plained have made actual sales. 


The author, J. B. Duryea, is a success- 
ful personal: producer, general agent 
and trainer of men, with a real gift 
for putting down readably and con- 
vincingly the things which help the life 
salesman. 


In this new edition of How to Solicit, 
Mr. Duryea has brought the subject up 
to the minute, to fit today's selling prob- 
lems. Attractive paper cover, pocket 
size. 


CONTENTS: The Salesman and His Manner. 
Self Confidence. What Constitutes Success. 
Preparation. Competition. Getting a Start. 
Making Prospects. Getting an Interview. Ap- 
proach. How to Interview a Prospect. Mis- 


representation. Closing. How to Leave a 
Prospect. Return Calls. How to Leave an 
Applicant. Barriers and Obstacles. 


Single copy, 75¢; 12 at 67V%4c; 50 at 65¢ 


> 





144 Pages 
75¢ per copy 


Famous Duryea $5 Library 


These four volumes compose a 
complete library of life insurance 
salesmanship—the most popular 
set ever published, with sales 
running well «towards 200,000 
copies. 

How to Solicit, 75c 
What to Say, $1.50 
What to Know, $1.50 
How to Get Action, $1.50 


Let us put this complete set on 
your desk for examination. You 
will be under no obligation to 
keep it unless you are convinced 
of its value. Just check and mail 
the order coupon. 





Sensible Selling 
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by Vincent Coffin and 
Ralph Engelsman 


A SENSIBLE Purchase for Every Underwriter 


Probably no two men in life in- 
surance today are better qualified 
and able to show others how to 
make. sales than Vincent Coffin 
and Ralph Engelsman. Their re- 
markable records as personal pro- 
ducers and as trainers of success- 
ful salesmen give Sensible Selling 
exceptionally practical value for 
every life agent. 

There's plenty of selling “theory” 
on the market. But when a theory 
of how to make sales is soundly 
built. from successful experience, 
and then put into actual practice 
to the tune of “millions of dollars 
of real production,” it becomes 
“theory” in a-class and with a 
value particularly its own. And 


that’s the kind—and the only kind 
—of theory you will find in Sen- 
sible Selling, tested workable prin- 
ciples that have. made good in a 
big way. 

Sensible Selling give you both 
Theory and Practice in a brand 
new way. Mr. Coffin gives you 
the basic principles—tells you, 
“Here is the way it should be done 
to get the best results.” Mr. En- 
gelsman, who heads a general 
agency with fifty men producing 
over nine millions annually, then 
shows you exactly how those prin- 
ciples work out in practice, “This 
is how we're doing it.” 


Single Copy, $1.50 


Tested Workable Principles That Have Made Good! 


» 





Read These “On Approval.” Mail this Coupon 
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...How to Solicit (Indicate titles and quantity desired.) 
i ; + +eeeeeee.Lhe Famous Duryea Library 
ene Sensible (4 volumes only $5.00) 
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...Sensible Selling City ............-.--+: State...... oi 
To The National Underwriter Co., 420 East Fourth St., Cincinnati 
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ican Service Bureau; G. H. Lane, assistant secretary, and G. A. Stearns, supervisor 
ter, general counsel Kansas City Life. 








Top row—left to right—E. B. Raub, president Indianapolis Life; 
W. W. Chambreau, Washington, D. C.; John E. Reilly, president Old 
Line Life, Milwaukee. 

Second row—W. C. Green, independent actuary, Chicago; H. C. 
Reeder, actuary Country Life; C. A. Craig, chairman National Life & 
Accident; R. B. Sturtevant, vice-president Ohio National Life. 

Third row—S. T. Whatley, vice-president Aetna Life; Mrs. Ralph H. 
Kastner, and Mr. Kastner, associate general counsel American Life 
Convention. 


WAR RISK 
COMMITTEE 


Left to right—Theo. P. Beasley, president Republic National Life, Dallas; C. E. Hasting, general counsel Republic National: M. B. Cederstrom, vice-president Amer- 
of agencies, Union Mutual Life of Maine; Mrs. Frank W. McAllister, and Mr. McAllis- 
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Top row—left to right—L. J. Treanor, vice-president Michigan Life: 
C. D. DeBarry, DeBarry & Williams, Chicago; H. R. Kendall, chairman 


Washington National, Evanston, Ill. 
Second row—C. H. Tookey, associate actuary, and H. J. Brace, 


secretary Occidental Life, Los Angeles. 
Third row—Felix Rothschild, vice-president; Randolph S. Roths- 
child, assistant to general counsel, and Stanford Z. Rothschild, pres- 


ident Sun Life, Baltimore. 





